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The Incidence of Industrial Disputes 


Rates of Time-Loss, 1927-1947 
by 


Robert Morse WooDBURY 
International Labour Office 


In view of the close scrutiny to which the occurrence of 
strikes is being subjected in a number of countries, a study of 
the facts as to their incidence appears desirable. The following 
article accordingly traces the trends of time lost as a result of 
industrial disputes in twenty-two countries, from the period of 


prosperity culminating in 1929, through the subsequent depres- 
sion and recovery and the war years, and up to the first post- 
war period.* 


UESTIONS relating to the prevalence of strikes and 
lockouts have attracted much attention since the war. 
Under the influence of war psychology, the tendency in the 
belligerent countries during the war was towards an adjourn- 
ment of industrial disputes, and their occurrence was viewed 
with disfavour. After the war, there was a release from this 
restraint, and a sharp rise in the incidence of such disputes 
appeared in certain countries. It is proposed in the following 
pages to bring out the facts as to the incidence and trends 
of the disputes by presenting the available data for twenty- 
two countries in the form of rates of time-loss from this cause 
over the period 1927-1947. This not only affords an insight 


1An earlier study, covering the ten years 1927-1936, appeared in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, May 1938, pp. 674-678: 
“ Days Lost through Industrial Disputes in Different Countries ”. 
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into the post-war developments, but makes possible a cursory 
analysis of the relationship between the occurrence of indus- 
trial disputes and conditions of prosperity and depression, 
besides giving an idea of the relative incidence of such disputes 
in different countries. 

The prevalence and importance of industrial disputes are 
best indicated by the figures of days lost. The number of 
strikes and lockouts without reference to the number of per- 
sons affected is not a good measure of the importance of these 
disputes ; nor is the number of persons affected especially 
significant without reference to the duration of the strike 
or lockout. It is a combination of the two numbers, in other 
words, the number of man-days lost, which affords the best 
measure of their importance. By expressing the days lost 
in relation to the number of persons employed, a rate 
of time-loss from industrial disputes is obtained which is 
comparable with rates of time-loss from unemployment or 
from sickness. 

In order to show uniformly in the different countries the 
time-loss in the industrial sectors chiefly affected, rates have 
been calculated of the days lost per 1,000 persons employed 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and transport in the 
countries covered by this study. The results are presented 
in the table on pp. 452-453. In addition to the figures for 
each year from 1927 to 1947, averages for groups of years 
have been calculated as follows: 1927-1929, 1930-1934, 
1935-1939, 1940-1944, 1945-1947, corresponding roughly to 
prosperity, depression, recovery, the war and the post-war 
periods. Averages for the entire period are also given. 


COMPARABILITY OF THE RATES 


Before discussing these rates some observations are called 
for as to the margin of error in the data. For present pur- 
poses two types of errors in the figures may be distinguished : 
those affecting the comparability of rates between different 
countries ; and those affecting the comparability of rates 
during different periods. 





1 Reference may be made in this connection to the comments in the 
article in the Review already cited. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Comparability between Countries 


Chief among the factors affecting the comparability of 
rates between different countries are the inclusion of indirect 
time-losses and the differences in the scope of the data on 
industrial disputes. 

In over half the countries shown in the table, the days 
lost through strikes and lockouts are limited to those lost 
by the persons directly involved; in the rest, the figures 
include also days lost by other persons in the establishments 
affected who are thrown out of work as a consequence of the 
dispute. Comparability is not affected in the case of compa- 
risons between countries having the same definition of time- 
loss ; but in all comparisons between countries having different 
definitions, allowance must be made for these differences. In 
the United Kingdom, for example, figures over a period of 
fifteen years (1929-1944) show that the days lost indirectly 
formed about one fifth of the total ; in other words, for com- 
parison with a country where the days lost are limited to 
those lost directly, the rate for the United Kingdom should 
be reduced by one fifth. In Hungary, however, the days lost 
indirectly (1932-1936) averaged 13.4 per cent. of the total, 
and in Czechoslovakia (1930-1934) only 5.8 per cent. 

The second, though less important, source of lack of com- 
parability is the inclusion in a few countries of days lost 
from strikes and lockouts in other branches of economic acti- 
vity than mining, manufacturing, construction and transport. 
Thus in Japan, days lost through strikes and lockouts in com- 
merce are included; in France and Poland, the days lost 
include those lost in all economic sectors. These differences 
are not so serious as might at first appear, since the great 
majority of disputes occur in mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transport. Furthermore, the relative importance 
of reported disputes in the other fields of economic activity 
varies from country to country, depending upon the pro- 
portion of workers in these four branches and on the degree 
of unionisation and other factors which affect the prevalence 
of labour conflicts, as well as upon the laws and regulations 





* Days lost by workers in establishments other than those affected 
who may be thrown out of work through the repercussions of the dispute 
upon business in general are not included. 
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governing the reporting of strikes and lockouts. For Poland, 
for example, it is estimated that about 3 per cent. of the 
days lost were outside the four branches. In France, in 1929- 
1935, the proportion of strikes and lockouts which took place 
in other branches of economic activity was 7.5 per cent. of 
the total, including 3.9 per cent. in agriculture and forestry ; 
the proportion of workers affected was much smaller, for 
example, in 1930, 1 per cent. of the disputes were in agri- 
culture and forestry, but less than 0.2 per cent. of the workers 
affected ; and the percentage of days lost outside mining, 
manufacturing, construction and transport was probably less 
than the corresponding percentage either of industrial dis- 
putes or of workers affected. 

To these two sources of lack of comparability in rates 
as between different countries must be added those of a general 
character, including differences in the definition of industrial 
disputes, differences in methods of calculating the time lost, 
and differences due to the varying difficulty of obtaining 
unbiased and complete reports on strikes and lockouts, on 
their duration and on the numbers of persons concerned.' 

In addition, differences in the methods of estimating the 
number of wage earners and salaried employees engaged in 
mining, manufacturing, construction and transport affect 
the comparability of the rates. These estimates are based 
upon the censuses of the economically active population. 
Annual adjustments have been made in the number to allow 
for population increase and for increase in the proportion of 
the economically active population in the four branches of 
economic activity ; and, whenever possible, allowances have 
been made for variations in employment or unemployment. 
One point of some importance is the classification of the 
economically active population, by industry or occupation : 
in about half the countries, the economically active are clas- 
sified on the basis of the industries in which they work, and 
in the other half on the basis of their occupations. In the 
United States, for example, where data are available on both 
bases, the number of economically active persons (in 1930) 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and transport was 
5.3 per cent. higher according to the industrial classification 





1 For further discussion on these points, see International Labour Review, 
loc. cit., pp. 675-677. See also the notes to the table. 
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than according to the occupational classification. In a few 
cases, the number of wage earners and salaried employees 
has been estimated from the number of the economically 
active. Furthermore, the allowances for variations in employ- 
ment or unemployment are subject to a considerable margin 
of error. 

In conclusion, substantial reservations must be made in 
comparing rates of days lost through industrial disputes in 
different countries. Even if differences in rates of as much 
as 10 to 20 per cent. in the exceptional case may be regarded 
as possibly within the range of variation due to differences 
in statistical methods, the actual differences in the average 
rates in the table are, in most cases, far greater than can be 
explained in any such way. The explanation of differences 
not due to differences in statistical methods must lie, therefore, 
in such factors as differences in the strength of unions, in their 
leadership, in their ability to obtain their demands through 
negotiation rather than through stoppages of work, in the 
different relative importance of the industries in which unions 
are important and, in general, in differences in the general 
labour situation, in prosperity and depression and other 
causes. 


Comparability between Different Periods 


Chief among the factors affecting the comparability of 
rates over a period of time within a country is the variation 
in the number of employed wage earners and salaried employees 
exposed to the risk of time-loss through industrial disputes. 
Obviously only those who are employed can be involved 
in a strike or lockout. Hence, estimates of wage earners 
and salaried employees in mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transport should make allowance for variations in 
employment and unemployment. 

In the present table this allowance has been made in one 
of two ways : by applying the current rates of unemployment 
to the wage earning and salaried employee population (adjusted 
for population increase) ; or by applying the index of employ- 
ment in mining, manufacturing, construction and transport 
to the number of wage earners and salaried employees in the 
base period (adjusted, where possible, for unemployment in 
the base year). These allowances, however, are subject to 
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a considerable margin of error arising from inaccuracies in 
the estimates. It is believed, however, that the rates based 
on these adjusted figures indicate the trend in time-loss from 
industrial disputes more faithfully than a series in which 
changes in employment and unemployment are left out of 
account. 


COMPARISON OF RATES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


The range of variations in rates as between countries is 
very considerable. The average rates during the twenty-one 
years of the period 1927-1947, or so much of it as the figures 
cover’, vary from 56 days lost per year per 1,000 employed 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and transport in the 
Union of South Africa (white population) to 3,551 in Norway, 
the latter dominated by the unusually high rate of loss in 
1931. Four countries besides Norway had average loss rates 
higher than 1,000 days per 1,000 employees per year, or over 
one day per employee per year: Sweden, 1,460; Poland, 
1,191 ; the United States, 1,103 ; and Australia, 1,061. Seven 
countries had rates between 500 and 1,000: Ireland, 937; 
France, 776; Finland, 635; Belgium, 588; Denmark, 580; 
India, 532; and Yugoslavia, 519. Four countries had rates 
between 250 and 500: Canada, 416; the Netherlands, 313 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 332 ; and the United Kingdom, 290. Rates 
of under 250, or less than one fourth of a day per person per 
year, were found in Rumania, 218; New Zealand, 202; 
Japan, 193; Hungary, 153 ; Switzerland, 91; and the Union 
of South Africa, 58. 

Clearly, these differences reflect major differences in pre- 
valence, and are not to be explained by minor differences in 
methods. It is true, of course, that the ranking of countries 
is subject to considerable imprecision owing to these differences 
in methods and may be greatly influenced by the occurrence 
of major disputes. Nevertheless, the wide gap between the 
United States and Australia at one end of the scale and 
Switzerland and the Union of South Africa at the other points 





1 In the absence of reliable data for India, no adjustments for variations 
in employment or unemployment were made for that country. 

*In some cases, ¢.g., Norway, the figures cover only pre-war years and 
are therefore not comparable with averages for the whole period. 
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tofundamental differences, in which the history and development 
of trade unionism, the attitudes of labour and relationship be- 
tween employers and employees and other factors are reflected. 

Among the reasons for these differences are, for example, 
the relative strength of the trade unions in the four branches 
of economic activity, as well as the general temper and tra- 
dition of workers and employers in those branches. Another 
factor is the relative importance of the different industries— 
whether, for example, a country has a larger or smaller number 
of persons in the industries where large strikes occur, such as 
coal mining, the heavy industries, textiles, ete. Thus the 
low rate in Switzerland may be due in part to the absence 
of some of these industries. 

A point which affects the incidence of strikes in transport 
is the question of State ownership: in many countries the 
State owns the railways, and as a consequence the occurrence 
of labour disputes in this branch of economic activity is low 
or practically nil. 

Another factor is the presence of a docile labour supply : 
in the Union of South Africa, strikes among coloured and 
indigenous workers are not important ; and the presence of a 
large mass of such labour may make strikes less frequent among 
the white population also. During the period just prior to 
and during the war, strikes were made illegal in Axis and 
Axis-dominated countries, and this affected the time-loss 
rates, not only in those countries—mostly omitted from the 
tables because of the absence of any recent figures—but also 
in neighbouring countries. 

For the countries of eastern Europe, recent figures are mostly 
lacking ; a few have been included in the table to illustrate 
the course of the time-loss rate up to 1938. 




































TRENDS IN THE INCIDENCE OF DISPUTES 





The variations in time-loss rates over a period of time are, 
in many respects, more significant than the differences between 
countries. Between different periods within the same country, 
basic attitudes towards trade unions and labour troubles do 
not change or change but slowly +, so that an analysis of 














' Except when a new régime like that of the Fascists upsets old customs 
and rights. 
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changes in time-loss rates should throw light upon the factors 
which affect them. 

A study of the figures over the twenty-year period should 
show whether there are any long-term trends, what was the 
influence of war psychology on the rates and how great a 
reaction set in after the end of the war, and whether there 
is any evidence of variation in the time-loss rate with con- 
ditions of economic prosperity and depression or with changes 
in national income. 

So far as long-term trends are concerned, Canada is an 
example of a steadily increasing trend. This may perhaps 
be ascribed to an increasing unionisation of Canadian indus- 
tries, coupled, perhaps, with the influence of trade union and 
strike activities across the border in the United States. The 
rates of time-loss in Canada at the beginning of the twenty- 
year period were low, less than one sixth of those in the United 
States, whereas at the end of the period they were approxi- 
mately half the United States rates. 

The United States also shows an increasing trend (with 
the exception of the war years, when the rates were low). 

In other countries, the trends are mixed. In some, there 
was a downward trend during the first three periods, as in 
Belgium, France and Rumania ; in others, a rising trend during 
these periods, as in Denmark and Ireland ; in still others, a 
varied trend appears. In many cases, it is difficult to deter- 
mine a trend with any definiteness owing to the wide variations 
in rates from year to year, depending on the occurrence of 
major strikes. 


Effect of War Psychology 


The effect of the war upon the rate of time-loss through 
industrial disputes can be traced in half a dozen countries. 
Among the belligerent countries the influence of the war- 
time “ no-strike ” psychology is clearly shown in the very 
low rate in the United States in 1942, the first year of war 
for that country, as well as in the low rates for the three 
years 1942-1944, which averaged only two fifths of those 
prevailing in the period 1935-1939. In the United Kingdom, 
the figures for 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 also reflect the 
desire of employers and employees to eliminate labour stop- 
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pages. In India the rate of time-loss from industrial disputes 
appears nearly one fifth less (18 per cent.) during the period 
1940-1944 than during the pre-war period 1935-1939 ; in view 
of the probably increased employment during the war period ’, 
the actual reduction was doubtless considerably greater. 
In New Zealand, on the other hand, though the rates in 1940, 
1941 and 1943 were unusually low, the average for the period 
1940-1944 was only 4 per cent. below that for the immediate 
pre-war years 1935-1939, while in Canada the rate of time- 
loss from industrial disputes rose 20 per cent., and in Australia 
40 per cent., as compared with this pre-war period. 

In the three neutral countries, Ireland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, the rate was one fifth (or a smaller fraction) of the rate 
during the immediate pre-war period. 


The Post-War Period 


The post-war reaction is also of great interest. In all 
countries for which the post-war figures are available, 
sharp increases in time-loss rates appear for the three-year 
period 1945-1947 in comparison with the preceding five-year 
period. This is true not only of the former belligerent 
countries but also of the former neutrals. In two of the 
belligerent countries the post-war time-loss rates were about 
five times those for the war years : in the United States, 
5.8 times, and in Canada, 4.7 times. In the others they were 
only slightly greater : the United Kingdom, 1.3 times ; Austra- 
lia, 1.7 times ; and New Zealand, 1.7 times. The rates among 
the neutrals showed even greater increases relatively to the 
war period: Sweden, 36 times*; Switzerland, 10 times; and 
Ireland, 2.3 times. 


Relation to Economic Prosperity and Depression 


The table throws light also upon the relation between the 
time-loss rates from strikes and lockouts and economic pros- 
perity and depression. For the purpose of this analysis, the data 
are grouped roughly in three periods, the first, 1927-1929, 





? Adjustment not made in the figure for India. 
* Owing to a single large strike in 1945. 
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representing prosperity, the second, 1930-1934, depression, 
and the third, 1935-1939, recovery. (The war and post-war 
years, 1940-1944 and 1945-1947, are left out of account for 
this analysis.) No attempt is made to measure the exact 
degree of prosperity or lack of it, or even to determine in parti- 
cular countries the exact moment when prosperity ended or 
recommenced : the contrasts between the averages for the 
three periods should reveal the influence, if any, of good and 
bad times upon the time-loss rates. 

But while in the different countries the contrasts between 
the averages in the different periods are striking, the evidence 
on the relationship between prosperity and the time-loss rate 
is conflicting. The countries fall into two groups according 
to the character of this relationship. 

In the first group, the rates during prosperity were 
substantially higher than during the depression period 
which followed; this group includes the following eleven 
countries : the United States, India, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Australia. In the second group, on the other hand, the rates 
during prosperity were substantially lower than during the 
depression period which followed; this group includes ten 
countries, as follows: the Union of South Africa, Canada, 
Denmark, Ireland, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the United Kingdom and New Zealand. In the case of 
one country, Japan, the rates were approximately identical 
in the two periods. 

In view of this conflicting evidence, the behaviour of the 
rates during the period of economic recuperation following 
the depression is of special interest. Of the eleven countries 
in which the rates during prosperity were higher than during 
depression and for which data of the recovery period are 
available, eight showed increased time-losses in the recovery 
period, namely, the United States, India, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia and Australia, while 
three showed further reductions in time-losses—Belgium, 
France and Rumania. Of the ten countries in which the rates 
during prosperity were lower than during depression, seven 
showed reduced time-losses in the recovery period, namely, 
the Union of South Africa, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and New Zealand, while 
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three showed a further increase in time-losses: Canada, 
Denmark and Ireland. 

In the first group of countries, where time-losses from 
industrial disputes were higher during good times, the rates 
during the recovery period confirmed this tendency in two 
thirds of the countries; and likewise in the second group, 
where time-losses were lower during good times, the rates 
during the recovery period again confirmed this (reverse) 
tendency in two thirds of the countries. 

Two points need to be examined. In the first place, an 
examination of the rates in individual years shows that in 
some cases an extreme rate has a dominating effect upon 
the apparent trends. Thus the exceptionally high time-loss 
rate in Norway in 1931 (26,749) is sufficient in itself to deter- 
mine the position of the average rate during the depression 
period 1930-1934 in relation to 1927-1929, as well as the relation 
between the depression rate and the rate for the recovery 
period 1935-1939. If this one rate were omitted (were such a 
procedure admissible), the rates in the three periods would 
show a declining trend. In one other case, extreme rates that 
might affect the apparent trends in the different periods are 
found : if the 1932 rate of 1,779 for the Netherlands were 
omitted, the average rate for the depression years would fall 
slightly below that for the prosperity period, and in the three 
groups taken together the trend would be downwards. In a 
number of other cases, however, the omission of the year with 
an extreme rate does not affect the apparent relationship 
between prosperity and depression, on the one hand, and the 
incidence of time-losses from industrial disputes, on the other. 
However, it must be emphasised that the occurrence of 
unusually heavy losses from time to time is characteristic 
of labour disputes, and that it is hardly permissible to ignore 
major disputes as if their occurrence had nothing to do with 
the economic condition of prosperity or depression prevailing 
at the time. 

In the second place, a closer analysis of the exact year 
of the beginning and end of depression might conceivably 
reveal a more clearcut relationship between good and bad 
times and time-losses due to labour stoppages. If depression, for 
example, tends to reduce such losses and prosperity to increase 
them, the effect of including in a depression period a year or 
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part of a year which in a particular country was actually 
one of recovery or moderate prosperity would lessen the 
apparent influence of the depression. But such an inclusion 
would not reverse the apparent effect of depression, unless 
the average economic conditions of the whole period were 
themselves reversed so that the period labelled “ depression ” 
was in fact a period of prosperity. An analysis of the effect 
of omitting the year 1934 from the depression period and 
limiting the latter to 1930-1933 shows in most of the countries 
a sharpening of the contrast between good times and bad in 
their relation to the rate of time lost through industrial dis- 
putes ; but this sharpening appears in both groups of countries, 
those in which bad times are associated with lower, and those 
in which bad times are associated with higher, time-loss rates. 

Further analysis of the conditions and circumstances exist- 
ing in the two groups of countries might throw light upon 
the reasons for the apparent divergence in the relationships 
existing between the time-loss rates and prosperity and depres- 
sion. Such factors as the degree of unionisation, the character 
of union leadership, or the character of the issues raised in the 


different periods in the different countries may play their 
part in producing this result. 


Relation to National Income 


The evidence of the relation between time-losses from 
industrial disputes and prosperity and depression should 
furnish a rough indication of the relation between such losses 
and national income or per capita income, in view of the 
obvious fact that national income and per capita income 
tend to be higher in prosperity than in depression. The 
conflicting evidence discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
suggests, therefore, that the relationship between the time- 
loss rates and national or per capita income may also be a 
confused one. 

An interesting article published in 19441 drew the con- 
clusion, on the basis of the figures of strikes and lockouts 
in Great Britain, that the incidence of labour disputes varied 





1 Eugene L. Gomperc : “ Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain ”, in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. LIX, No. 1, November 1944, pp. 92-106. 
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directly with changes in national income over the period 
1927-1942. But when measured by time-loss rates instead 
of by the number of strikes and lockouts, this incidence 
tended on the contrary to vary inversely with national 
income : the years with higher time-loss rates tended to be 
associated with years of lower national income.' 

With regard to per capita income, an analysis of the 
relationship between average time-loss rates over the period 
1927-1944 and average per capita real incomes for the period 
1925-1934, as estimated by Professor Colin Clark for a series 
of countries 2, shows no significant correlation.® 

If the countries are grouped according to the level of their 
per capita real income, the seven highest are the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, Australia and the Netherlands; and of these seven, two— 
Australia and the United States—had high time-loss rates, 
three—Canada, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom— 
had intermediate rates, and two—New Zealand and Switzer- 
land—had low rates: on the average, the time-loss rate for 
these seven countries fell below the general average for all 
the countries in the table. On the other hand, of the seven 
countries with the lowest real per capita incomes, four had 
low rates (below 250), one a high, and two intermediate rates : 
the average for this group was also below the general average. 

An examination of the materials shows again the very 
great importance of the circumstances of the individual 
dispute as against the influence of such general factors as 
national income, or even prosperity and depression. A strike 
in a major industry may have such a decisive influence upon 
the rates of time-loss in a particular year, or in a group of 
years, that it becomes difficult to appraise the influence of 
general factors. 





1 The coefficient of correlation between national income and the time- 
loss rates from strikes and lockouts for the period 1927-1938 (leaving out 
the war years, when the national income in monetary terms was high and 
labour disputes were diminished by war psychology) was negative :r = —.44 
+.23. However, the correlation between national income and the number 
of strikes and lockouts was itive: r= +.25 +.13; and that between 
national income and the number of workers involved directly and indirectly 
was also positive, though small and not significant : r = +.15 +.28. 

* Cf. Colin CLaRK : Conditions of Economic Progress (London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1940), especially p. 41. 

Sr = —.17 4.19. 
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COMPARISON WITH TOTAL TIME WORKED 


A final word may be said about the relation between the 
time-loss due to industrial disputes and total working time 
and the time-loss from unemployment. From the figures of 
the table, it is clear that the loss from disputes is of very minor 
importance in relation to the total time worked. A rate 
of 1,000 days lost per 1,000 employees per year means one 
day per employee per year or, if the year comprises 300 work- 
ing days, only one third of 1 per cent. of the year’s working 
time. As stated above, only four countries had time-loss rates 
from strikes and lockouts as high as this figure. On an average, 
the time-loss from strikes and lockouts is half a day per 
employee per year, or less than two tenths of 1 per cent. 
In comparison with unemployment, therefore, for which a 
rate of 3 per cent. is low and one of 10 per cent. not unusual}, 
the loss from industrial disputes appears: almost negligible. 
The time-loss from industrial disputes receives an attention 
in the public press quite out of proportion to its real signi- 
ficance in terms of total time worked and of the time-loss 
from unemployment. 

One further point should be noted. The time-loss from 
strikes and lockouts is in no sense a measure of the importance 
of trade unions or of their influence over the terms of contracts 
of employment : strikes and lockouts occur only when negoti- 
ations have broken down and are the last resort in the effort 
to reach an acceptable arrangement. Their frequency, there- 
fore, is an indication of failure in the normal procedure 
of reaching acceptable terms. It is of course true that the 
threat of a strike is a potent weapon in the hands of labour 
leaders, a fact which may account in part for the large place 
that strikes occupy in the public press. But time is lost through 
industrial disputes only when negotiations have failed. Since 
time-loss from industrial disputes is essentially a concomitant 
of failure of negotiations, the indices of such loss should not 
be assigned a meaning beyond their true significance. 





1 See below, under “ Statistics ”, table I. 
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The Development of Labour Legislation 
in Thailand 


by 


Medhi DULYACHINDA 


International Labour Office 


Shortly before joining the staff of the International Labour 
Office, the author of the following article was engaged, as a member 
of the Thai Committee on Labour Questions, in drafting a Labour 
Bill and a Trade Union Bill which are at present before the 
Government. He is thus well qualified to give a description of the 
evolution of labour legislation in Thailand, the publication of 
which may be considered timely in view of the forthcoming session 
of the Asian Regional Conference, to be held in Ceylon in 
January 1950. 


Economic BACKGROUND 


ROTECTED in the north and west by the Burmese moun- 
tain chains, exposed in the south to the Pacific monsoon 
which brings the rain needed for the crops, separated by the 
River Mekong from Indo-China in the east, Thailand is situated 
slightly off the great commercial road from China to India. 
Its area is over 200,000 square miles, or about one third 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and its population is about 
18 million. The principal rivers, the Menam, the Meping, 
the Mewang and the Meyom, still provide the easiest means 
of communication between the northern plateaux and the sea. 
The country falls into three natural regions. The well 
watered plains of the west and south-west are devoted to 
2 
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agriculture ; the centre is mainly pastureland and forests ; 
while the northern plateaux, with their capricious rivers, are 
little cultivated. The only real alluvial plain is that of the 
Menam ; this averages only about 60 miles in width and does 
not extend more than 90 miles into the interior. Of the large 
cities, Bangkok (population, 900,000), the capital, lying some 
14 miles from the coast, is barely 6 feet above sea level; and 
Ayudhya, the old capital, 27 miles away, is 12 feet above sea 
level. 

There are three clearly defined seasons : the rainy season, 
coinciding with the south-east monsoon, lasts from the end 
of April to November ; the cold season, characterised by dry 
winds from the north-east, lasts from November to the middle 
of February ; from February to the end of April is the hottest 
time of the year. During the rainy season the waterways rise 
gradually, and by about mid-September they usually flood 
the plain, enabling the farmers to work their land. The econo- 
mic life of the country depends largely on the duration and 
height of the floods. 

The population of the country has increased steadily. At 
the end of the eighteenth century a Frenchman, Pallegoix, 
put the total population at six million, including one and a 
half million Chinese and one million Malays. An official 
census carried out between 1910 and 1911 gave a total of 
eight million. In 1919 the population was 9,200,000 ; in 1929, 
11,500,000 ; in 1937, 14,450,000 ; and the last census, taken 
in 1948, shows about 18 million inhabitants. 

Nearly 80 per cent. of the people live by agriculture, 
particularly the growing of rice, which is the staple commodity 
of the country and may be said to constitute the basis of 
Thai civilisation. Commercialised agriculture, however, has 
developed only in the centre of the country. About 60 per cent. 
of the rice crop is grown on the Menam plain, which was 
cleared for rice growing many centuries ago. In the south 
the once flourishing coconut plantations have given place 
to the more profitable mining and rubber industries. Rice 
cultivation thus constitutes the backbone of Thailand’s 
economy. Until the development of the export trade in rice 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century rice was grown 
only for family consumption. In the year following the 
opening of the Suez Canal, rice developed rapidly into one 
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of the country’s major exports. Its cultivation in the central 
Menam plain became progressively commercialised and this 
brought in its wake a steady increase in the population. 

Agricultural technique is still primitive, and even a cursory 
survey shows the need for diversifying the crop system. 
It has been estimated that almost three quarters of the rice- 
fields in the country are unsuited to rice, and should be diverted 
to the cultivation of cotton, tobacco and fruit trees. 

During recent years, but particularly since the severe 
depression of the ’thirties, the Government has taken some 
steps to improve agriculture. These include the creation of 
co-operative societies to remedy the peasant’s lack of capital, 
the provision of irrigation, the setting up of an agricultural 
research department, the elimination of superfluous middle- 
men, the improvement of means of communication, publicity 
for agricultural prices, the adoption of an official system of 
weights and measures and the search for new markets. 
Measures have also been taken to improve marketing organ- 
isation, to eliminate malpractices, and to secure for Thai 
nationals a share in the country’s rice trade. But many 
more years of education and experience would appear to be 
needed before the Thai, who is above all a farmer, can be 
induced to engage successfully in commerce. 

The country has other important resources. Fishing is second 
only to agriculture in importance, and is under the control of 
the Government, which issues fishing licences at a small fee. 

Forests cover more than three quarters of the country. 
Many valuable woods, such as teak, rosewood, ebony, etc., 
are exported in large quantities, but the most useful forest 
product is without doubt the bamboo. Bamboo shoots are 
a highly appreciated food and in some areas the seeds take 
the place of rice ; the leaves are used for roofing ; the stalks 
for making paper, as well as partitions for forest huts. Substan- 
tial quantities of bamboo used to be exported in the pre-war 
period to the Netherland Indies, where they were used as 
frames for drying tobacco leaves. 

Mineral resources are far from negligible. There is iron 
in all parts of the country, but not in sufficient quantities 
for commercial exploitation. Copper, lead, gold, tin, tungsten, 
wolfram, coal, salt and precious stones are found throughout 
the country in varying quantities. 
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The internal trade of Thailand is mainly in the hands 
of foreigners, particularly Chinese, who engage in all branches 
of trade, and Indians, who specialise in jewellery and cloth. 
For the rest, commerce is the domain of the Thai women. 
The commercial history of Thailand shows that the indigenous 
population lacks business aptitude and has not yet assimilated 
modern methods. 

The external trade of the country is likewise mostly in 
foreign hands, and until the coup d’état of 1932, neither the 
Government nor the people attempted to secure a share in 
the country’s major industries other than agriculture. Foreign 
enterprises built and operated electrical plants and established 
local communications. They financed the greater part of the 
Thai sawmill industry and occupied an equally dominant 
position in the country’s mining, foreign trade and banking. 

Communications are developing satisfactorily, although 
the wartime destruction has considerably retarded progress 
and there are as yet few roads. The country has about 1,964 
miles of railways and 3,768 miles of roads, but the streams 
and rivers remain the principal means of communication. 


GENERAL SITUATION OF THE WORKERS 


Employment 


In former times all freeborn Siamese had to do a certain 
amount of forced labour for the State. Slavery also existed, 
and in accordance with an ancient tradition prisoners-of-war 
were enslaved. Slaves used to be the principal asset of the 
well-to-do, and they formed between 25 and 40 per cent. 
of the population; in the course of time their conditions 
changed and they were generally treated with humanity. 

Slavery was abolished by successive steps between 1870 
and 1905, and measures were taken at the same time to 
reduce the use of forced labour on public works. During the 
reign of King Mongkut (1854-1871), it was decreed that forced 
labour should not be employed for work which could be per- 
formed by paid workers. Nevertheless, the peasants were 
obliged, as they still are to some extent, to work on road and 
canal construction. Slowly, however, the State has managed 
to require that such forced labour should be employed only 
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on works of public utility when free labour is not available 
and that it should be paid at fixed rates. 

Foreign observers often allege that the Thai is “ incurably 
lazy ”. It is at least true that he will not work for an employer 
unless reduced to extreme poverty; the natural wealth of 
the country allows him to live from day to day without 
working very hard; the Thai likes to be independent and 
will not work under compulsion ; when he brings himself to 
work he chooses farming, which he can do in his own way 
and when he feels inclined. Even today the Thai dislikes 
specialisation, preferring to live by little jobs which he finds 
here and there. As the Thais do not like to work for other 
people, most paid employment in the country is undertaken 
by foreigners, in particular, Chinese. 

According to the census of 1937, the working population 
was about seven million, distributed as follows: 


Percentage 


Fishing and agriculture 

Commerce 

Domestic service 

Mining, transport and miscellaneous occupations 


Public service 


The Government’s first effort to regulate employment 
related to domestic servants. About the year 1901 the Govern- 
ment made it compulsory for employers to register their 
servants and to give full information when dismissing them 
as to the date of and the reason for dismissal. This measure 
was favourably received by the employers, but only a few 
of them carried out the registration because of opposition 
from the servants. 

In 1913 administrative regulations were made requiring 
rickshaw coolies to register and to take out a work permit 
at a nominal fee. The permit was issued only to persons in 
good health between eighteen and forty years of age and 
having a sufficient knowledge of the Thai language. 

Except for these measures the Government rarely had to 
intervene in labour questions up to the closing years of the 
first world war. The labour situation was nowhere considered 
serious and the regular inflow of Chinese immigrants, who 
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were rapidly assimilated and became excellent Thai citizens, 
contributed to the solution of the labour shortage problem. 
There were no complaints from the Thais of unfair competition. 
About 1917, however, some unemployment became noticeable 
in the central provinces, and the Government helped the 
unemployed by giving them remunerative work on irrigation 
schemes. Since then a system has been evolved under which 
the provincial authorities are required to keep the Government 
informed on the employment situation in their area, and to 
provide transport for any unemployed who find work at a 
new place. Until the economic depression of 1930-1931, 
Government intervention was thus limited to handling urgent 
problems. 

In general, it may be said that employment problems in 
Thailand, particularly in the sphere of agriculture, differ 
from those in the West. The chief are the provision of some 
kind of remunerative employment to the agriculturist during 
the slack season, which lasts for months and is at present 
often wasted in drinking and gambling, and the task of training 
the middle classes to take an interest in agriculture and 
provide the much needed leadership. Efforts in the latter 
direction have so far proved fruitless as the educated classes 
have generally preferred to stay in Government positions and 
despised manual work. 


Wages and Social Welfare 


Thailand is reputed to have a higher wage level than any 
other eastern country. Even before the war the ordinary 
worker earned between 0.50 and 1 tical a day; rice cost 
0.05 tical and meat 0.20 tical a kilogramme. At present, in 
addition to his monthly wage of 30 to 35 ticals, the worker 
receives a cost-of-living bonus which may be as much as 
200 ticals. It must be admitted, however, that the cost of 
rice has risen to 1.50 ticals a kilogramme and of pork to 9 or 
10 ticals. Domestic servants receive between 40 and 50 ticals 
a month, usually with free board, lodging and laundry, but 
no cost-of-living bonus and no insurance benefit ; in case of 
sickness, household servants are generally looked after at 


their employer’s expense. 
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Wage earners and salaried employees in private under- 
takings are not covered by any insurance scheme. Under the 
Act concerning the pensions of civil servants and other State 
employees, civil servants are entitled to a pension at the age 
of fifty-five after twenty-five years’ service, and soldiers at 
the age of fifty after twenty years’ service. Several com- 
mercial and banking firms, private as well as semi-public, 
have provident funds. In practice, the employer deducts a 
percentage of the employee’s pay for the fund, and himself 
contributes double this sum ; the two sums carry compound 
interest. For example, the Bank of Thailand, the note-issuing 
State bank, deducts 10 per cent. of each employee’s salary 
and itself contributes to the provident fund a sum equal to 
20 per cent. of the salary ; the interest rate is fixed at 3 per cent. 
per annum. If an employee leaves the bank after less than 
ten years’ service, he receives only the sum he has himself 
contributed ; after ten years, he is entitled to the total paid 
in by himself and by the bank. 

It may be added that the Government has taken up the 
question of the rehabilitation of ex-service men. An Act of 
1948 provides for the creation of an Organisation for the 
Assistance of Ex-Service Men, placed under a committee with 
the Minister for War as chairman. The functions of the 
organisation are to find suitable employment for men able to 
work, and to make grants in cash and in kind for the assistance 
of those lacking means of support and their families. It may 
also make recommendations to the Government with a view 
to the reduction of school fees, fares and other charges for the 
children of ex-service men. 


Industrial Relations 


Up to the early ‘thirties of this century there was little 
social unrest in Thailand, apart from that occasionally stirred 
up by secret societies, particularly among the Chinese workers. 
An unexpected consequence of the 1932 coup d’état was to 
encourage all forms of resistance to authority. The first 
strikes occurred in 1932 among rickshaw coolies and tramway 
workers. The Tramway Workers’ Union, dating from 1897, 
is the largest in Thailand ; in 1932 it had about 300 members. 
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The aim of the union was to encourage thrift among its mem- 
bers and to help aged and invalid workers. In 1912, by Govern- 
ment request, the organisation was registered and there was 
a ceremony during which the Minister of the Interior made 
the inaugural speech; Prince Sakol Varavarn praised the 
co-operative principle as being in accordance with Buddhist 
philosophy and prayers were said for the prosperity of the 
union. 

In 1934 the taxi-drivers demanded an increase in fares 
and a modification of the regulations ; as they did not obtain 
satisfaction, they went on strike. In 1936 the miners in the 
south staged an unsuccessful strike for a wage increase. 
About this time also the State railway employees organised 
a “stay-in” strike in the offices of the Bangkok railway 
station. The Government suggested a compromise and 
appointed a subcommittee to examine the railway workers’ 
grievance. The strikers accepted the compromise and resumed 
work. As a result of these disputes, a permanent labour 
committee was appointed under the chairmanship of the 
Governor of Bangkok. 

At the 1937 general election there were about twenty 
Labour candidates, evidence of the fact that the workers had 
become aware of the importance of their place in society. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Thailand, as an original Member of the League of Nations, 
automatically became a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation at its foundation. The Thai Government, both 
under the former absolute monarchy and under the present 
constitutional régime, seeks to solve social problems 
according to the circumstances in which they arise. The 
Council of Ministers has approved several Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference between 1919 and 1939, but these texts have never 
been ratified, although their importance is generally recognised. 
The Provisional Constitution of the Kingdom, promulgated on 
9 November 1947, defines in Articles 21 to 25 the rights and 
duties of all citizens. Article 23 stipulates that “all Thai 
citizens are free... to associate and to work freely within the 
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limits of the law”. Trade union organisations are therefore 
legal. The existing unions, however, are not yet well enough 
organised to be of much service to their members, and their 
activities are cultural and recreational rather than occupa- 
tional. 

There is no law regulating hours for workers in general. 
Civil servants work six hours a day for five days a week, and 
three hours on Saturday, a total of thirty-three hours. They 
do not work on Sunday. Official and religious holidays do not 
exceed fourteen days a year. Civil servants have an annual 
paid holiday of fourteen days. Other workers generally 
work about forty-five hours a week, excluding Sunday. Only 
a few are entitled to paid holidays, but current practice is 
tending in this direction. 


The Employment Offices Act 


Since 1932 employment offices have been regulated by an 
Act ! under which the public authorities (State, departmental 
and communal, as well as approved administrative under- 
takings), private individuals, and various associations may 
open free or fee-charging offices. The only condition required 
is approval of the Minister of the Interior, who is responsible 
for the administration of the Act. The Act forbids private 
individuals to open employment offices in certain establish- 
ments, such as hotels, restaurants, cafés or public houses 
selling alcoholic drinks. The reason for this provision is that 
persons frequenting such establishments might be in no 
condition to enter into a free contract of employment. In 
the case of fee-charging agencies, the fees may not exceed 
those stipulated in a Legislative Decree issued under the Act. 
The duties of the employment offices are restricted to “ assist- 
ing the employer and the employee to meet each other for 
the purpose of making a contract only ”. They are forbidden, 
under serious penalties, to engage in political or religious 
activities. Another Act passed in the same year extended 
the scope of the first, which had been limited to the capital, to 
the provincial towns. A Legislative Decree issued by the Minister 





? Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1932—Siam 1. 
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of the Interior on 27 September 1932 laid down the general 
conditions for the application of the Act. Public employment 
offices are free. 

The reason why the administration and enforcement of 
the Employment Offices Act was entrusted to the Minister 
of the Interior was that in 1932 the country lacked a Ministry 
of Labour or of Industry such as exists in various industrial 
countries. The Ministry of the Interior, which then, as now, 
had offices throughout the country, was considered the best 
qualified to supervise the employment service. In fact, 
however, the Ministry did not long retain this responsibility. 
At the beginning of 1933 the employment offices were placed 
under the Ministry of Economic Affairs, which had just set 
up a new division, called the Labour Division. Besides super- 
vising the employment offices, the Labour Division was also 
made responsible for supervising the “labour settlements ”, 
created in several parts of the country. These settlements 
are not political or penal in character, but are concessions 
of forest land granted by the Government at the request of 
persons who wish to clear it for cultivation. After a specified 
period the settlers must repay the Government the price of 
the land allotted to them and thus become ipso facto the 
owners. In addition to land, the Government provides settlers 
with the equipment needed for clearing the forest. Each 
settlement has an autonomous medical service. The head 
of the settlement, who is usually a Government official, is 
responsible for its general upkeep and proper working. 

In 1940 the employment service was transferred to the 
Social Assistance Department which had just been set up 
under the Ministry of the Interior.} 

Neither the public nor the private employment offices 
have been particularly successful. The official employment 
service receives very few applications from workers and even 
fewer from employers. One reason is no doubt that the Thais, 
who are by nature suspicious, do not like to have anything 
to do with official organisations. In addition, the employers 
prefer to look for workers on their own account ; they allege 
that they can get no satisfaction out of those who come to 
them through the employment offices. The main reason for 





1 See below, p. 480. 
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the workers’ reluctance to apply to the employment offices is 
the ease with which they can find work for themselves ; 
similarly, the employers can find all the workers they need, 
even though unemployment, properly speaking, is unknown 
in the country. 


The Factories Act 


The number of factories in Thailand is still small. The 
most important are rice mills, sawmills, refrigerating plants 
and tanneries. As to their general working conditions, it may 
be stated that nearly all factories and workshops are badly 
laid out and badly equipped. The premises are too small 
for the numbers who work in them and are ill-kept. Moreover, 
most of the workers are foreigners who, as a general rule, pay 
little attention to the conditions in which they work. The 
Thais, as already mentioned, are fundamentally peasants and 
do not like to work in factories. 

In 1939 an Act was passed to regulate conditions of employ- 
ment in factories. It is modelled on those in force in other 
countries but is adapted to national conditions. After giving 
some definitions, in particular, of the word “ factories ”, the 
Act specifies the conditions to be fulfilled before permission 
can be granted to open a factory. No private individual 
and no company may open a factory before obtaining a 
Government permit. Similarly, the extension of a factory 
must be authorised by the competent ministerial department, 
which may ask to see the plan beforehand. The Minister 
makes known his decision, favourable or otherwise, within 
thirty days. In case of force majeure it may be postponed 
by a few days, but if so, the department must notify the 
applicant in advance. The Minister may make the granting 
of the permit subject to new conditions, relating chiefly to 
the health and safety of the workers. 

The employer must keep his premises in the state of 
cleanliness required by the law. The installation of machinery 
and equipment should be such as to ensure adequate safety 
for the workers. The authorities may order the closing, either 
temporary or permanent, of any establishment which contra- 
venes an official regulation, but the manager of the establish- 
ment has the right to appeal against the Minister’s decision. 
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He must report to the authorities all cases of fatal accident to 
the workers. The administration of the Act is entrusted to 
the Minister of Economic Affairs. A Ministerial Order of 
24 December 1947 contains detailed regulations on safety 
and hygiene in factories and workshops. 

These regulations are not absolutely binding, since their 
enforcement depends to a large extent on the control exercised 
by the authorities. The employers are only too ready to profit 
by the good nature of the authorities and to blame the economic 
situation of the country for any neglect to improve working 
conditions. On the other hand, it must be admitted that there 
is some justification for the easygoing attitude of the authori- 
ties: the lack of equipment and materials is an obstacle to 
strict enforcement of the regulations for protecting the health 
and safety of the workers, and so the employers’ excuses have 
to be accepted. 

The enforcement of the Act is hampered also by the 
ignorance of the workers, who do not realise the importance of 
the protective regulations made for their benefit. There is 
clearly a need here for educational action. 

The last and most important obstacle to the enforcement 
of the Act is that it makes no provision for the appointment 
of a staff of factory inspectors. The Act cannot be adequately 
applied without a well-defined machinery for supervision. 
Thailand does not possess the technical staff for securing better 
working conditions and the welfare of the workers. There is no 
permanent institution for the study of employment, labour 
and safety problems. No scheme has yet been introduced for 
compensating employment injuries ; if injured workers occa- 
sionally receive compensation, it is thanks to the goodwill of 
their employers. 


THE PLANNING OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The Labour Investigation Act 


In 1936, under the Government of Marshal Pibul Songgram, 
a Labour Investigation Act was passed without difficulty. 
This Act empowered the Minister of Economic Affairs to 
appoint a committee, consisting of a specified number of 
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persons, which might at its discretion appoint one or more 
subcommittees with clearly defined functions. 

The committee was empowered to make investigations into 
living standards, hygiene, public health and any other ques- 
tions affecting the life of the workers. The Minister of Economic 
Affairs was to define later the powers of the committee by a 
decision to be published in the Government gazette. The Act 
authorised members of the committee, or its subcommittees, 
to enter any industrial or commercial undertaking during 
working hours to make enquiries or inspections. The members 
of the committee and subcommittees were bound to the 
strictest discretion ; they were forbidden to divulge the profits 
and losses of the undertakings visited or any confidential 
information obtained if this might be prejudicial to the interests 
of the undertaking or to the general public. 

The employer, manager and other persons responsible 
for the working of all industrial and commercial undertakings, 
steamship companies, agricultural undertakings and public 
works, on the one hand, and the workers in such undertakings, 
on the other, were made liable to a fine not exceeding 500 ticals 
if (1) they failed to reply to the questionnaire or to give expla- 
nations required by the Government; (2) their reply was 
inaccurate ; (3) they prevented the members of the committee 
or subcommittee from entering the undertaking in their charge 
or in which they were employed. 

A Ministerial Order dated 28 March 1938 set forth the 
general principles of the investigations to be made, which may 
be classified under four main heads : 

(1) the workers’ standard of living ; 

(2) the workers’ health, industrial hygiene in the factory 
and workers’ housing ; 

(3) the level of wages, hours of work and holidays ; 

(4) other working or living conditions the study of which 
may furnish useful information on the position of the workers 
in general. 

Shortly after the publication of this Ministerial Order the 
Minister of Economic Affairs appointed a Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee, composed of nine members, with the Under- 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Economic Affairs as 
chairman, and the head of the Labour Division as secretary. 
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There could be no doubt as to the competence and goodwill 
of the members of the committee, which, moreover, had the 
necessary financial means at its disposal. But it did not obtain 
the desired results. As it was the first time that investigations 
of this kind were made in Thailand, the committee had more 
or less to feel its way at the start. Then came the war and the 
foreign occupation of the country, which brought its work to a 
standstill : there were matters more urgent than the surveying 
of working conditions. After the war, however, these problems 
were taken up again in consequence of the appointment in 
1945 of a Committee on Labour Questions. 


The Social Assistance Department 


In 1940 the Council of Ministers decided to set up a Social 
Assistance Department under the Ministry of the Interior. 
From the outset this department, with the encouragement of 
the Government, showed great activity. Its field of action was 
very wide, including such questions as housing, development 
of handicrafts, social hygiene, labour problems and other social 
questions. Since the creation of the new department, the 
Labour Division has been reduced to an ancillary service of one 
of its sections. 


The Committee on Labour Questions 


After the second world war the internal situation of the 
country underwent a marked change. Both political and trade 
union agitation greatly increased ; the number of strikes of a 
political character was particularly alarming. Many factories 
and workshops had been destroyed by air raids. In some 
occupations unemployment appeared. Living conditions in 
general were very difficult and the countryside lost much of its 
former quietness and stability. As a result the helpless peasants 
are leaving the countryside in increasing numbers to look 
for work and security in the towns. The result is an excess of 
supply over demand on the employment market, and the 
workers have to take any employment they can get. Working 
conditions have appreciably deteriorated. For the reasons 
mentioned above! the Factories Act is almost ineffective. 





1 See p. 478. 
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The Government has thus thought it necessary to study how 
to remedy this situation. 

On the initiative of the Minister of the Interior and certain 
public officials, the Government, by a Decree made in August 
1945, appointed a committee of about fifteen members with 
the Minister as chairman and the Director-General of the 
Social Assistance Department as vice-chairman ; Prince Sakol 
Varavarn was appointed as an expert. About half the members 
were directors of Government establishments supplying 
the defence forces and the rest were chosen from outside 
Government circles. After a year of intermittent work which 
produced few results, this body was dissolved by another 
Ministerial Decree and replaced by a new committee with 
about the same number of members but somewhat different 
in character and composition, since there were fewer represent- 
atives of establishments belonging to the Government and 
more members from outside Government circles. The reason 
why the committee is not based on the tripartite principle which 
should preferably characterise any institution dealing with 
labour questions is that, as already seen, neither employers 
nor workers are organised. It is true that the workers have 
a few associations, but these do not properly fulfil trade union 
functions. Employers are in a similar position : the chambers 
of commerce, in which they have great influence, do not under- 
take the defence of occupational interests. 


Preparation of Labour and Trade Union Bills. 


The committee held several meetings at the Ministry of 
the Interior to consider questions relating to labour conditions 
and the obligations of Thailand as a Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. As a result of these discussions 
the committee, in view of the present position of the workers 
throughout the world and the lead given by the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, according to which lasting peace can be based 
only on social justice, decided unanimously to ask the Govern- 
ment to recognise the right both of workers and of employers 
to form trade unions expressly and exclusively for the defence 
of occupational interests. It also recommended the Govern- 
ment to draw up an Act on labour questions in general and 
for the protection of women and children in particular. Finally, 
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the committee requested the present writer (one of its members) 
to draft a Labour Bill and a Bill on freedom of association. 
These Bills have both been approved by the committee, 
subject to some modifications, and have been submitted to 
the Council of Ministers. 

While the committee was engaged on this task, certain 
deputies belonging to the progressive parties introduced in 
the Legislature a Bill dealing with labour questions and freedom 
of association. The Government then in power agreed to 
examine the Bill and undertook to submit a new text to the 
Chamber of Deputies in the near future. 


THE LABOUR OFFICE 


In pursuance of recommendations made by the Committee 
on Labour Questions in its report, the Government, by an 
Order of the Ministry of the Interior dated 7 July 1947, set 
up a Labour Office under the direct supervision of the Social 
Assistance Department of the Ministry of the Interior. To 
begin with, the staff of this office was chosen from among 
officials in the Ministry and it functions as a ministerial 
division. It has several sections, including a statistical section 
and an employment office section. 

The members of the Committee recommended that the 
Labour Office should eventually rank as a largely autonomous 
ministerial department, although its close relations with the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Industry should 
be maintained. The director of the office would be chosen 
from among leading personalities in the Government service 
or among employers or workers. Another body, on the lines 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
and composed of representatives of the Government, employers’ 
organisations and workers’ organisations, is to be created to 
act as a central supervising body. It will be called the Superior 
Labour Council and its essential function will be to decide 
on questions of labour, health and social conditions. 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


It is clear that the mere adoption of measures such as 
those just mentioned is not sufficient to ensure a satisfactory 
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standard of living for the Thai workers. The enforcement of 
labour laws, as we have seen, has been hampered by the 
ignorance of those who are meant to benefit by them. More- 
over, any real improvement in living and working conditions 
depends on the introduction, in agriculture as in industry, of 
improved methods, which can only bear fruit if the workers 
receive @ sound technical training. The question of general 
education and vocational training is therefore of prime 
importance. 

The first schools in Thailand were the monastery schools. 
The instruction given was very irregular, the buildings and 
furniture primitive and the teaching most rudimentary. 
From the age of eight to ten years boys were sent to these 
monasteries to be the servants of a bonze, who was usually 
a relative or friend of the family. They had the same fare as 
their masters and they learnt the elements of Buddhism. 

Foreign missionaries were the pioneers of modern education. 
The first serious educational measures taken by the Govern- 
ment date from about 1900, when a Department of Public 
Instruction was created. Its main function was to encourage 
primary education ; the language used in the schools was, of 
course, Thai. Secondary schools were of two kinds. In the 
first, the course covered five years and the language used was 
English ; this catered especially for students intending to go 
on to technical or professional studies. In the second category 
the language used was Thai and the courses were designed 
for pupils who would not be going on to specialised scientific 
studies. For various reasons, which fall outside the scope 
of the present article, this system was soon abandoned. 

After the 1932 coup d’éat the Government set up an 
Education Committee, which recommended strict enforcement 
of the Act on the registration and inspection of private schools 
passed in 1919 and of the Primary Education Act of 1921 
imposing compulsory school attendance up to the age of 
fourteen. 

In 1902 the Land Survey and Forestry Departments 
offered scholarships, but the number of candidates was small. 
Manual work was still despised as being fit only for peasants. 

Under the Primary Education Act of 1921, a pupil of 
three years’ standing might be permitted to attend two-year 
vocational classes, usually on agriculture. Among the old 

3 
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vocational schools, the most successful was the School of Arts 
and Crafts. The two Forestry Schools, North and South, 
attracted few students. A School of Architecture has recently 
been founded, which provides courses, generally covering five 
years. The School of Arts teaches painting, sculpture, car- 
pentry and secondary education subjects. In 1938 the Govern- 
ment, in a new effort to extend vocational training, intro- 
duced regulations for the training of teachers for vocational 
schools, commercial schools, etc. Questionnaires were cir- 
culated to various provinces in order to find out the type of 
vocational schools required. As a result of this enquiry, some 
twenty carpentry schools were opened, as well as about ten 
tailoring and metallurgical schools. The Government planned 
to open about a hundred schools throughout the country. 

Since 1936 the Chulalongkorn University has granted 
engineering and natural science diplomas. In 1938 the 
Government announced its intention to found a mining school 
at Singora, in the south. At the same time the Army decided 
to open a polytechnic school. In certain districts the Govern- 
ment organised weaving classes in the primary schools, and 
several agricultural schools were opened later. A training 
school for civil servants in the Ministry of the Interior was 
opened in 1940. 

The vocational schools are divided into three categories : 
primary, secondary and university. The university grade is 
reached after four years. The pupils may choose between 
various courses: electricity, mechanics, engineering, minera- 
logy, etc. In 1947 the number of pupils and students of both 
sexes attending the courses was nearly 10,000.! 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


It is recognised by all experts that the co-operative move- 
ment has an important part to play in the practical application 
of social measures, particularly in Asian countries.2 This 
movement is already well developed in Thailand. 





1 For further particulars of vocational training in Thailand, reference may 
be made to INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 11 : Training Problems in the Far East (Geneva, 1948), pp. 72-76. 

2 Cf. Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, New Delhi, 1947, Report Il: Labour Policy in General, including 
the Enforcement of Labour Measures (International Labour Office, New 
Delhi, 1947), pp. 47-79. 
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The first co-operative society, founded in 1916, was an 
agricultural credit society. During the early years the progress 
of the movement was very slow. By 1932 there were only 
150 credit societies, comprising about 3,000 members and 
having a budget of about 1,200,000 ticals. At present there 
are nearly 6,000 societies with over 100,000 members and a 
turnover of about 60 million ticals. These societies are of 
different kinds, including credit societies and consumer, pur- 
chasing and producer co-operatives. As Thailand is essentially 
an agricultural country, the agricultural credit societies are 
the most flourishing. 

In order to facilitate the financing of the co-operative 
movement, a Co-operative Bank was created under an Act of 
26 February 1943. This bank, with an initial capital of 
10 million ticals, lends money to the farmers, subject to certain 
guarantees, at lower than ordinary rates (6 per cent. instead 
of 8 or 10 per cent., according to circumstances). 

There is also a Faculty on Co-operation in the University 
of Agriculture, which includes the following subjects in its 
curriculum : economics, law, accountancy, foreign languages 
and questions relating to co-operation in general. 

It may be added that a fact-finding committee sent to 
Thailand by the Food and Agriculture Organisation in 1948 
was favourably impressed by the development of the co- 
operative movement in the country. It nevertheless made 
several recommendations, to the following effect : 


(a) The Co-operation Department should establish a clear 
line of policy for each type of society it wishes to develop. 


(b) The Department should pay more attention to business 
methods, analyses and research. 


(ec) The Department should draw up a constructive pro- 
gramme for the purpose of encouraging initiative and enter- 
prise among the members of the co-operative societies. 


(d) The Co-operative Bank should increase its capital by 
issuing Government-guaranteed bonds. This new capital 
should be used solely to finance land improvement societies 
and a proposed rice marketing organisation which should deal 
with rice at all stages of production from the field to the 
consumer. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is evident that as regards social development and legis- 
lation there is still much to be done in Thailand. The various 
Governments during the past ten years have of course 
attempted often to improve the lot of the workers; but 
circumstances beyond their control have prevented them from 
fully realising their wishes. Parliament for its part is not 
indifferent to the matter. Several deputies have submitted 
Bills on labour questions to the Chamber and various senators 
have given very close attention to trade union and occupa- 
tional questions. 

The enforcement of the laws already on the statute book 
also leaves much to be desired. The Ministry of Industry, 
which is responsible for securing enforcement of the Factories 
Act, has no competent factory inspectors. The workers, for 
their part, have very little knowledge of this legislation and 
take no advantage of it. 

A Labour Code is needed, containing provisions for improv- 
ing the safety, health and welfare of the workers. The Labour 
Office might be empowered to deal not only with the placement 
of workers but also with labour inspection, relations between 
workers and employers, labour statistics, the conditions of 
work, the protection of women and children employed in 
industry and compensation for employment injury. In the 
preparation of the Labour Code, Thailand will be able to draw 
on the experience of the International Labour Organisation. 
It may be noted that since the end of the last war the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office has taken steps 
to intensify the activities of the Organisation in Asia. An 
Asian Regional Conference was held in New Delhi in 1947 and 
another will be held in January of next year in Ceylon. A 
technical conference on labour inspection was held in Kandy 
in 1948, and one on vocational and technical training in Sin- 
gapore in September of this year. Missions of officials of the 
Office visited Thailand in 1947 and again this year in connec- 
tion with the preparations for Asian regional conferences. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Third Session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee 


In accordance with a decision taken by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its 108th Session (Geneva, March 1949) 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee! held its Third Session at 
Geneva in September 1949. The discussions at this session and the 
main points of the resolutions which were adopted unanimously are 
summarised in the following article. 


The Third Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the International Labour Organisation took place at Geneva 
from 1 to 10 September 1949, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. G. 
Gooch, member of the British House of Commons and President 
of the National Union of Agricultural Workers. The Vice-Chairman 
was Mr. J. F. Booth, Chief of the Economics Division of the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. The meeting was attended by represent- 
atives of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation and international agricultural organis- 
ations and by experts from all over the world. 

Four questions relating to the conditions of work and security 
of employment of agricultural workers had been placed on the 
agenda by the Governing Body in the light of recommendations 
made by the Committee at its Second Session. They were the follow- 
ing : 





This advisory committee of the International Labour Organisation was set 
up by the Governing Body in November 1936. For a brief description of its origin 
and an account of the preceding session, see International Labour iew, Vol. LVI, 
No. 4, October 1947, pp. 428-436 : “ The Second Session of the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee ”. 
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(1) Hours of work in agriculture. 


(2) Security of employment and occupation in agriculture : 
special problems of the agricultural populations in underdeveloped 
countries. 

(3) Medical examination of children and young persons for 
fitness for employment in agriculture. 


(4) Extension of social security to the agricultural population. 


Reports had been prepared by the Office on each of these questions 
to serve as a basis for discussion. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION 


The session was opened by the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who stressed the importance attached by 
the Office to the social and economic problems connected with the 
living and working conditions of agricultural workers, and the 
need of keeping in close touch and collaboration with other inter- 
national bodies concerned with the solution of agricultural problems. 
He pointed out that the study of agricultural problems was assuming 
increasing importance among the activities of the Organisation, 
and that, in particular, the agenda of the various regional confer- 
ences held in Asia, Latin America and the Near East all included 
items relating to the living and working conditions of agricultural 
populations. The agenda of the Asian Regional Conference to be 
held in January 1950 was also to include the question of agri- 
cultural wage regulation. Moreover, the Governing Body, following 
the recommendations made by the Committee at its last session, 
had placed on the agenda of the next session of the International 
Labour Conference a general survey of the problems of agricultural 
labour as well as the two specific questions of minimum wage 
regulations and holidays with pay in agriculture. 


The ensuing discussions made it clear that the Committee 
remained fully aware of the difficulty of drawing a sharp line of 
division between the various categories of agricultural workers— 
paid, independent or semi-independent—-since all categories were 
often affected by the same living and working conditions, whatever 
their legal status on the land. The Committee therefore came to 
the conclusion that the term “ agricultural worker ” should be 
taken in its widest sense. 


Hours OF WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


The Committee had already considered the question of regulat- 
ing hours of work in agriculture at its first two sessions. It had 
accepted the principle of such regulation and suggested “ that an 
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attempt should be made to establish standards permitting the 
fixing of a limit to the total hours of work in agriculture over the 
year, taking into consideration seasonal and climatic conditions 
governing agricultural production ”. 

The report submitted by the Office on the question described the 
progress made since the end of the first world war in shortening the 
agricultural working day. It also brought out the fact that there 
had been a considerable expansion in national regulation as a result 
of legislation and collective agreements, so that it now appeared 
possible to achieve international regulation. 

During the discussion, members of the Committee belonging 
to the different groups once again stressed the necessity of regulating 
hours of work in agriculture, and pointed out that, thanks in parti- 
cular to mechanisation and more efficient use of labour, very 
interesting results had been obtained both in field operations and 
in transport, which had reduced manpower requirements and thus 
permitted a shortening of the working day. 

Certain members drew attention to the difficulty of applying 
general regulations in some countries and thought it advisable to 
permit exceptions in the case of small farms. The Committee agreed, 
however, that certain fundamental principles must govern any 
attempt to shorten the working day in agriculture. They are as 
follows : 

(a) The regulations should apply to all undertakings with the 
exception of those where only the farmer and members of his 
family are employed. 

(b) The regulations should apply to the whole of the territory 
of a country, with such regional or local adjustments as may be 
necessary. 

(c) Employers and workers should be effectively consulted— 
through their organisations, if any—and should take part, to the 
greatest extent possible, both in the framing and in the application 
of the regulations. 

(d) Exceptions should be kept within limits. 

(e) The regulations should be sufficiently flexible to enable 
them to be widely applied. 

(f) The regulations should provide for a working day which 
is not excessively long in comparison with that of workers in other 
sectors of the economy. They should aim at preventing the best 
workers from leaving the land and, while promoting increased produc- 
tion by means of efficient farm organisation, at securing a higher 
standard of living for the worker on the land and enabling him to 
realise the cultural progress to which he is entitled. 


In conclusion, the Committee decided to request the Governing 
Body to place this question on the agenda of one of the next sessions 
of the International Labour Conference for action to be taken on the 
international level. 
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In support of this request, the Committee adopted a resolution 
laying down the principles which it considered should govern such 
regulation. It affirmed that the form of the regulations should be left 
to the discretion of each country, provided that their application is 
effectively ensured. Finally, it agreed to the principle that the annual 
limit of hours of work should be set at 2,400 hours, the maximum 
weekly limit at 54 hours and the maximum daily limit at 9 hours, 
with the possibility of varying the distribution of such hours accord- 
ing to the different periods of the year. 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Committee at its Second Session had examined in its broad 
lines the question of “ security of employment and occupation in 
agriculture ”, bringing out the importance as well as the complexity 
of the problems involved. Its debates on this item had emphasised 
the relationship of the question of security of employment and 
occupation to the efficiency and economic welfare of the population 
dependent upon farming, and had resulted in the selection of a 
number of points for further consideration by the Committee and for 
study by the Office. 

Among the points selected was that of the “ special problems of 
the agricultural populations in underdeveloped countries ”. The 
Committee had been impressed by the fact that in these countries 
as much as 70 or 80 per cent. of the population was engaged in 
farming, and that the pressure of population on the land created 
problems which were different from those prevailing in developed 
countries. Theirs was the problem of daily existence, of limited 
production and low consumption. From the point of view of world 
consumption and international trade, the developed countries had 
a stake in raising the standard of living in underdeveloped countries, 
and the Committee had recommended that a basis for international 
assistance should be sought in collaboration and consultation with 
other appropriate international bodies. These points were taken 
into consideration by the Office in its preliminary report on the 
nature and principal aspects of the special problems involved and 
the possible methods of approach. 

The Committee took note of the plans for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries which were being studied at present as 
part of the programme of action of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies. It came to the conclusion that a constructive 
approach to the problem under consideration should include the 
introduction of better techniques, vocational education, the general 
improvement of agricultural equipment, the shifting of surplus rural 
population, land settlement schemes, and industrialisation ; further, 
measures to ensure the provision of supplementary outlets to under- 
employed and seasonal workers through the regularisation of pro- 
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duction and the promotion of rural industries and handicrafts ; and, 
lastly, the improvement of tenure and ownership, wage regulation 
and better conditions of work, the improvement of marketing and 
trade, the application of co-operative methods, and adequate capital 
investments. Consequently, the Committee expressed the view that, 
in collaboration with other agencies, the International Labour 
Organisation should in its studies and action devote particular 
attention to the questions of employment and manpower (occupa- 
tional adjustments in agricultural population, land settlement, 
migration, seasonal employment, etc.), general and vocational 
education, land relationships, wages, co-operation and housing. 

In conclusion, the Committee adopted a resolution embodying 
its recommendations to the Governing Body in respect of the studies 
and action which the Organisation might undertake on the various 
points mentioned above. Moreover, in view of the complexity of the 
problem, it expressed the view that this item should be retained on 
the agenda of the next session of the Committee for further consi- 
deration of its various aspects. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


The question of the medical examination of children and young 
persons for fitness for employment in agriculture was discussed by 


the Committee for the second time. In 1947 it had taken the view 
that its discussion was merely of a preliminary nature, and that 
further study of the question by the Office was necessary to enable 
the Committee to make useful recommendations. The report sub- 
mitted by the Office to the Committee at this session was prepared 
in the light of the resolutions adopted in 1947 ; it discussed the need 
for medical examinations for young workers in agriculture and the 
practical steps taken in various countries. 

After hearing the views expressed by various members and in 
particular those of the representative from the World Health Orga- 
nisation, who dwelt on the need for preventive measures, the Com- 
mittee found that it was in full agreement with the principle of 
health examination of young workers in agricultural employment. 
The discussion brought out clearly the absolute necessity of a system 
of medical examination, especially for certain specialised workers 
and for family workers, if the ravages of malaria and tuberculosis 
among these populations are to be successfully overcome. One 
expert pointed out that at present the incidence of tuberculosis 
is higher among country children than among those living in towns 
and that this state of affairs is due to the lack of medical supervision. 

The Committee was fully aware of the difficulty of carrying out 
such examinations, especially in countries where health services are 
not greatly developed ; however, it considered that by utilising 
existing school health services, maternity and child welfare services, 
national health insurance schemes and the like, it would be possible 
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to set on foot a system of medical supervision for young people 
already engaged, or intending to engage, in agriculture. It urged, 
that every possible means should be taken to protect the health of 
these young workers. Among other measures, it proposed that the 
medical examination should be repeated periodically, that the 
teaching of hygiene and accident prevention should be included in 
school curricula and that any regulations drawn up should take 
account of differences in the conditions of life in various countries. 

In conclusion, the Committee adopted a resolution on the basic 
principles which should be followed in extending health examin- 
ation for fitness for employment to children and young workers 
in agriculture, and a second resolution requesting the Governing 
Body to examine the possibility of placing this question on the 
agenda of the International Labour Conference, in order that 
measures may be adopted on the international level. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


During its Second Session in 1947, the Committee had taken note 
of the conclusions reached at the meeting in Havana in 1939! as 
a result of examination of the question of extending social security 
measures to the agricultural population, and had attached consider- 
able importance to the detailed study of this problem with a view 
to possible international action. It had also urged that the studies 
of the Office should take into consideration the special risks to which 
the agricultural worker’s means of livelihood are exposed (fire, 
hail, death of livestock, etc.). 

The study of the question was resumed at this session on the 
basis of three reports prepared by the Office, dealing respectively 
with systems of social security, the part played by co-operative 
societies and mutual aid organisations in social and occupational 
security in agriculture, and protection of the farmer against natural 
risks endangering his crops and farm. 

The discussion which took place on this subject, and in which 
various experts took part, brought out various general principles 
and led to the conclusion that the extension of social security to 
the agricultural population was in the general interest, both from 
the economic and from the social point of view, and that the agri- 
cultural worker should benefit in this respect from treatment equi- 
valent to that enjoyed by urban groups. Although encouraging 
progress has been made in the last few years, the Committee never- 





1The Second Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, planned for 
1939, was adjourned on account of the war. However, the Office, desirous of 
continuing its work in this field, convened a partial meeting at Havana in Novem- 
ber 1939, at which members of the Committee who were then on the American 
continent participated. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, March 
1940, pp. 269-276 : “ Meeting of American Members of the Permanent Agricultural 


Committee ”. 
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theless maintained that vigorous action should be taken, both 
on the national and on the international level, in view of the fact 
that large sections of the rural population throughout the world 
still have either no protection or only very limited protection against 
the social risks and natural production risks to which they are 
undoubtedly exposed. 

The Committee recognised that incapacity for work, old age, 
death of the family breadwinner, employment injury, lack of medical 
care, family charges and losses of crops and livestock constitute 
serious threats to the too frequently low standard of living of agri- 
cultural workers, share farmers, tenant farmers and smallholders, 
as well as members of their families, and considered these risks to 
be a grave danger to the world economy in general as well as to the 
health and prosperity of the agricultural population. 

Several members of the Committee pointed out that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference had already adopted Conventions 
concerning the risks of accident, sickness, invalidity, old age and 
death in agriculture, and a Recommendation urging that the bene- 
fits of social security systems applicable in various countries to indus- 
trial and commercial workers should be extended to agricultural 
workers, but that these Conventions had been ratified by too few 
States and that an effort should be made to increase the number of 
ratifications. 

The Committee was also of opinion that agriculture was more 
exposed than any other industry to certain serious and unpredict- 
able risks which not only threatened the harvest and livestock but 
sometimes imperilled the very existence of the farm itself. It was 
therefore considered necessary to establish a system of insurance 
for at least some of these risks. 

In conclusion, the Committee adopted a detailed resolution 
containing a certain number of general principles which could serve 
as @ basis for action taken on the international level. In this reso- 
lution, which takes into account the diversity of agricultural con- 
ditions in various countries, it stressed the urgency of preparing 
schemes for affording a minimum degree of social security for 
agricultural populations, and of measures to put them into effect 
a8 soon as possible. The Committee held that not only persons work- 
ing for others, but also persons working on their own account and 
their families should benefit from these schemes. It emphasised 
that agricultural workers should enjoy the same protection as that 
afforded to industrial and commercial workers in the country con- 
cerned. While considering that equal protection should be afforded 
in respect of all the ordinary risks, the Committee agreed that 
an order of priority might be established with reference to the 
principal factors in the agricultural economy of each country, and 
expressed the opinion that if a choice had to be made, priority 
should be given to the introduction of measures for medical aid 
and cash benefits in the event of employment injury, sickness and 
maternity. 
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The Committee recommended the establishment of compulsory 
social insurance schemes and suggested that in the meantime 
encouragement should be given, in certain countries, to a voluntary 
system which could be developed by appropriate stages into a 
complete official scheme. It also expressed the view that complete 
protection might be achieved by using as a basis existing or future 
co-operative or mutual aid organisations. In addition, in countries 
where an official system of social security already exists but does 
not cover persons occupied in agriculture, the possibility should 
be considered of using the co-operative and mutual aid organis- 
ations as a means of extending the benefits of social security 
schemes to such persons. 

As regards the protection of farmers against natural risks which 
threaten their undertaking, the Committee proposed that adequate 
means of protection against these risks should be considered ; in order 
to permit the application of such measures, studies should be under- 
taken by the competent authorities in each country, in consultation 
with co-operative and mutual aid associations where they exist, as 
well as with other private organisations, particularly in respect 
of the definition and limitation of risks and the financing of insurance. 
The Committee also thought that, before adopting any such scheme of 
insurance, it would undoubtedly be necessary to introduce it first 
on an experimental basis, taking into consideration local or regional 
customs. 

Having thus examined the various aspects of the extension of 
social security measures to the agricultural population, and having 
established certain fundamental principles which might serve as a 
basis for international action, the Committee in conclusion adopted 
a resolution expressing the opinion that the time was opportune for 
such action and recommending to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to place this question on the agenda of one of 
the early sessions of the International Labour Conference. 


CONCLUSION 


This is not the place for a complete report of the discussions of 
the Committee at this session, or of the resolutions adopted. But it 
may be opportune to point out that some of the decisions taken 
confirm and crystallise views set forth at the first two sessions. 
Resolutions advocating concrete measures were adopted as regards 
the regulation of hours of work, the extension of social security and 
the medical examination of children and young persons for fitness 
for employment in agriculture, and the Committee recommended 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to place these 
three questions on the agenda of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference. At the Second Session of the Committee, the 
question of security of employment and occupation had already been 
the subject of discussions which enabled members to select certain 
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points for further study. On one of these points, that of the special 
problems affecting agricultural populations in underdeveloped 
countries, the Committee adopted a resolution recommending to the 
Governing Body that this question as a whole should again be placed 
on its agenda so that it might be able to continue its study of the 
yarious aspects of the problem. 

The discussions which took place brought out clearly the increas- 
ing importance of social problems in agriculture. They showed that 
world economy and peace are in part bound up with the improvement 
of the living and workirg conditions of the agricultural population 
and that vigorous action is needed to achieve practical results as 
rapidly as possible. 

It should be noted that the Committee has throughout borne 
in mind that various aspects of its agenda are of particular interest 
to the United Nations and other specialised agencies, and has insisted 
on the closest collaboration between the International Labour 
Organisation and these bodies. 











Co-operation and Social Security 


The utilisation in social security schemes of the machinery available 
in the co-operative movement formed the subject of a report, bearing 
the above title, prepared by the International Labour Office for the 
First Session of the Advisory Committee on Co-operation (Geneva, 
October 1949), which had been set up in pursuance of a decision of 
the Governing Body of the Office at its 98th Session (Montreal, May 
1946). The report discussed the general position of the co-operative 
movement in relation to social security developments in various countries 
and examined the social action taken by different types of co-operative 
societies for the benefit of their members and staffs. 

It is believed that a factual description of the part played by 
co-operation in the field of social security, taken in the widest sense, 
may be of interest to readers of the Review, and the report is accordingly 
reproduced in the following pages, subject to a few minor adjustments 
of presentation. 


The co-operative movement has at all times been concerned 
with the social activities which are commonly termed “ social 
security ”. Indeed, many co-operatives have taken as their initial 
aim the protection of their members against social and occupational 
risks to themselves, their families or their property. Co-operation 
very often first developed in the form of friendly societies 4, intended 
to aid members in case of illness, accident, loss, etc., and the co- 
operative organisation of wholesale and retail marketing, of agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural production and of credit came later. 
As the mutual aid societies play an important role in insurance 
against both social and occupational risks, and bearing in mind 
the non-profit nature of their objectives, it appears natural to con- 
sider them together with the insurance co-operative societies proper. 
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In the majority of cases, however, co-operative institutions 
were first established for purely economic purposes, although their 
leaders were fully aware of the moral as well as the commercial 
value of their activity. But at a later stage, when their resources 
were sufficient, it became possible for them to introduce social 
welfare measures which emphasised still more the real value of the 
organisation. 

This appears to suggest that the question is not one of a general 
situation to be met by standardised means, but of a range of specific 
problems, the solution to which may either be found immediately 
or may require a whole series of careful steps of which the last 
alone will enable the desired objective to be fully attained. Accord- 
ingly, it may be considered that other risks not generally included 
in social security systems should also receive attention. They 
may be described as natural occupational risks and are of particular 
interest to persons in independent occupations, such as crafts- 
men and farmers. These risks are often the least covered, and the 
cause of this deficiency is to be found to a large extent in the very 
foundations of liberal economy. 

Thus it cannot be denied that agricultural calamities (weather 
risks, plant and animal diseases) are of such a nature as seriously 
to affect the livelihood of the peasant. In this case social and occu- 
pational security are closely allied, and although they are rarely 
linked under legislation, the farmer often regards them as of equal 
importance ; in fact, he sometimes attaches more importance to 
the preservation of his property than of his own person or his family. 
The question therefore arises as to whether it would not be better 
in some cases to give priority to insurance against these risks }, 
so as to create a propitious economic and moral atmosphere for 
subsequent insurance against social risks. 

The following survey considers first the social security activities 
of three main groups of co-operative organisations : consumers’ 
co-operatives, occupational and labour co-operatives and agricultural 
co-operatives, and then the general action of voluntary (mutual 
aid or co-operative) social security institutions. Some particulars 
are also given on insurance schemes for co-operative employees 
and on State aid to co-operative and mutual insurance organisations. 


CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


Consumer co-operative societies have been and remain interested 
in social security, but for historical, technical, financial, legislative 
and other reasons they have not operated in a uniform manner. 

In some countries insurance on a non-profit basis can be con- 
ducted only by mutual aid societies; in others, a co-operative 
society may undertake only one kind of insurance. Therefore 





1 Described here for the sake of brevity as “ occupational ” risks. 
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it might seem to a casual or ill-informed observer that the consumer 
co-operative movement, which was very often a forerunner of 
other co-operative or mutual aid societies specialising in insurance 
against social and occupational risks, seems to have little in common 
with them. 

In general, consumer co-operative societies provide assistance 
in case of more common needs (in the event of marriage, maternity, 
sickness, death, etc.) through special welfare funds, and the benefits 
thus paid are often related to the size of the member’s purchases 
from his society. These funds form part of the internal arrange- 
ments of the consumer co-operative societies; often they may 
develop into separate institutions. The activity of consumer co- 
operation in this particular field may thus be exercised in various 
ways. 

The consumer co-operative insurance or friendly societies may 
be grouped, in ascending order of importance, as follows : 


(a) those composed of individual members of consumer co- 
operative societies ; 

(b) those formed by local (primary) co-operative societies and, 
in some cases, by other collective bodies with or without partici- 
pation of individual members ; 


(ec) those formed by central (secondary) co-operative associa- 
tions (co-operative wholesale societies, in particular) with or without 
participation of local co-operative societies. 


Although it is difficult to draw very clear lines of demarcation 
between the three groups, it appears useful to employ the classifi- 
cation for the purpose of this study. 


Agencies Composed of Individual Members 
of Consumer Co-operatives 


The first-mentioned type of insurance organisation is or was 
found in Latin America, Denmark, Scotland and the United States. 
It also occurred in central and eastern Europe, notably in Bulgaria, 
where there were seven insurance societies of this type. 

The oldest of the Bulgarian groups was the Teachers’ Mutual 
Co-operative Insurance Society (founded in 1903), which in the 
course of 25 years issued 16,600 contracts insuring some 8,000 mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, 3,500 Government officials and 5,000 
persons belonging to the liberal professions. There was also the 
Co-operative Civil Service Insurance Society, the object of which 
was to insure Bulgarian officials against administrative insecurity, 
inter alia, by means of life insurance. This society also undertook 
individual and collective accident insurance and fire insurance. 
Other kindred institutions addressed themselves to particular occu- 





1 This classification was adopted by N. Barov in his Co-operative Insurance 
(London, P. S. King and Son, 1936). 
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pational groups : property owners, members of the armed forces, 
ete. 

In Denmark, the “ Tryg” Co-operative Institution (Andels- 
anstalten Tryg) is a co-operative life insurance society which was 
founded in 1903 by individual members. It also engages in annuity 
insurance and, through two other co-operative groups of a more 
specialised character, in insurance against fire, theft, civil liability 
and accidents of all kinds. Each member of the society has one 
vote whatever the amount of the capital insured. The society’s 
operational area is divided into five districts, one of which is at 
Copenhagen and the others in the rural areas. This makes pos- 
sible an equitable election of members of the committee, the supreme 
administrative body, which is at present composed of 76 mem- 
bers and constitutes the yearly general meeting of the society. 
This general meeting elects a governing body composed of 11 mem- 
bers, and the day-to-day management is conducted by two directors. 
In 1947 the society was a party to 229,860 insurance policies, and 
benefits paid to members (death, invalidity, pensions, etc.) amounted 
to about 5,500,000 crowns. 

The Danish Workers’ Life Insurance Co-operative Society 
(Arbejdernes Livforsikring) was also founded in 1903 by individual 
co-operators ; the membership totalled over 38,000 in 1937. This 
society is controlled by a general meeting, which elects a repre- 
sentative board of 18 members and an executive committee of three 
members. The total amount insured at the end of 1937 was 30 mil- 
lion crowns. 

In the United States the Workmen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Society (founded in 1872) may also be considered as an insurance 
organisation formed by individual members. It is organised on a 
co-operative basis with the object of mutually protecting its mem- 
bers against fire. Each policyholder becomes automatically a 
member of the society and has a right to participate in its manage- 
ment. The premiums are low in view of the reduced general costs, 
some of the administrative functions being performed entirely 
without payment. This co-operative society spread fairly widely 
in the United States ; in 1938 it had 70,000 members and the insured 
sum exceeded $87 million. 


Agencies Formed by Local Co-operatives 


Insurance organisations formed by local (primary) consumer 
co-operative societies, with or without participation of individual 
members, are fairly common in Europe and in America. They are 
particularly numerous in France, the Netherlands and Rumania, 
and, formerly at least, in Czechoslovakia and Spain. They are also 
to be found in the United States and in Latin American countries. 

In France, for example, the association La Solidarité was 
founded in 1900 in accordance with the legislation concerning 
mutual aid societies, to insure against fire and other risks. It has 

4 
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no share capital and pays no dividend or interest. It undertakes 
both ordinary insurance and reinsurance, and serves a large number 
of co-operative societies, mainly of the consumer type, as well as 
trade unions and municipalities. It is controlled by a general meeting, 
which delegates part of its authority to an administrative council. 
In 1938 it was party to about 140,000 policies representing more 
than 5,000 million frances of insured capital. The annual surplus 
goes in part to the reserve fund and in part to one or more special 
funds which extend financial aid (subsidies or loans) to other 
co-operative or labour organisations having activities of special 
social value. 

In the United States, the Co-operative Life Association, among 
others, may be placed in the same category. It was organised in 
1934 at Minneapolis by the Co-operative League. 

The ‘‘ Czechoslavia’’ Society was established in Czechoslovakia in 
1919 by consumer co-operative societies and affiliated to the Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies. The bulk of the shares in this 
society were held by the affiliated co-operative groups, and the 
rest by private persons who were mostly members of workers’ 
organisations. The society made rapid progress. In 1933 it had 
issued 230,000 policies, including 150,000 for life insurance, in 
addition to collective policies covering 10,000 persons. It parti- 
cipated actively in the work of the Central Union of Co-operative 
Societies and various workers’ organisations, and among other 
things it built a sanatorium for insured members. 

In some other countries, local consumer co-operative societies 
have set up special departments for insurance against social and 
occupational risks. 

In the Netherlands, for example, the Perseverance Society (De 
Volharding) at The Hague has established an insurance section 
which gives members assistance in the case of sickness and death. 
Death benefits vary according to the period of membership. This 
organisation has since 1923 had an extensive medica! service, includ- 
ing 30 doctors, a large staff of nurses and numerous pharmacies. 
In 1939 it also opened a hospital. 

Some co-operative societies in Latin America effect life insurance 
for their members, besides providing such benefits as invalidity 
and death benefits, reimbursement of surgeons’ fees, etc. Mem- 
bers pay special dues proportionate to the protection required. 
In Colombia, for instance, the “ Familiar ” Co-operative Society 
of Medellin—one of the most important in the country—has also 
undertaken social work of this kind, with satisfactory results. 


Agencies Formed by Central Co-operatives 


The insurance organisations formed by central (secondary) 
co-operative bodies are in general the most important. They are 
to be found in most European countries, such as Finland, France, 
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Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. 

In the field of insurance against occupational risks Finland 
possesses admirable co-operative organisations which handle life, 
fire and accident insurance. The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
(Keskindinen Henkivakuutusyhtié Kansa) is the largest ; it insured 
265,000 persons in 1939. Each local co-operative society and each 
central co-operative organisation which is a member of the Central 
Co-operative Union (K.K.) is affiliated to this company, which is 
controlled by a board of directors, an administrative board and an 
annual general meeting. The board of directors is composed of a 
general manager and four other members, with deputies, and is 
elected for one year by the administrative board. The latter consists 
of twelve members elected for three years by the general meeting. 

The “ Kansa ” Company is one of the most important insurance 
organisations in Finland. The majority of its policyholders are 
industrial and farm workers and small farmers. It does not con- 
fine its social activity to providing life insurance benefits. For ins- 
tance, it pays beneficiaries a bonus amounting to 15-20 per cent. 
on the sum of the policy, and it has set up a “ social department ” 
to provide insurance cover for the funeral expenses of members 
of the affiliated societies. 

Another Finnish co-operative insurance society, the Mutual Fire 
and Accidents Insurance Company (Keskindinen Palo- ja Tapatur- 
mavakuutusyhtié Kansa), issued 70,000 fire and 35,000 accident 
insurance policies in 1939. The administrative structure of this 
society is more or less the same as that of the other Finnish society 
just described. It may effect reinsurance operations at home and 
abroad. 

In France the social work of the consumer co-operative move- 
ment is directed more particularly towards promoting child welfare. 
Already during the first world war orphans’ homes were established, 
in most cases by the individual effort of local co-operative societies. 
In 1922, however, a special association, the Co-operative Institu- 
tion for Children (L’enfance coopérative), was formed with the object 
of developing holiday homes, children’s homes and reception 
centres. Its first concern was with sick children. A sanatorium 
was opened and later on a number of holiday camps were created. 
The establishment and running costs were covered by subscrip- 
tions, and parents paid what they could towards the board and 
lodging of their children. 

The Paris Regional Co-operative Union also provides various 
health services—medical treatment, surgery, dental care—through 
its own clinic, and convalescent and rest homes. In case of sickness, 
death or maternity, members may also receive cash benefits from 
&@ mutual aid fund; the amount of the benefit granted is propor- 
tionate to the purchases made through their co-operative societies. 

The first consumer co-operative insurance society was started 
in the United Kingdom in 1867, and it has served as a model for 
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most of the other co-operative insurance societies in Europe. Origi- 
nally formed by a number of consumer co-operative societies, it was 
reorganised in 1913 as a joint enterprise of the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, which took over the share capital. 
It has developed into a very large enterprise with activities covering 
life insurance as well as insurance against fire, accident, theft, ete. 
In 1946 more than 16 million persons were insured collectively or 
individually through the Co-operative Insurance Society against 
the aforesaid risks. The premiums paid in each branch show that 
the life insurance branch is by far the most important. In 1947 
the over-all amount of life insurance premiums was more than 
£16,000,000, while in the fire branch premiums amounted to 
£800,000 and in the accident and employers’ liability branch to 
£2,000,000. The general reserve fund at the end of 1947 was as 
follows: life, £73,069,100; fire, £717,698; employers’ liability, 
£523,121 ; accident, £1,393,453. 

Collective life insurance benefits are directly related to the 
amount of the purchases made by insured members with the con- 
sumer co-operative societies to which they belong. They are cal- 
culated on the average purchases of the member during the three 
years preceding death. This insurance is financed through the 
payment by the consumer co-operative societies of a premium of 
about 1d. on each £1 of their sales each year. 

Parallel with the activity of the Co-operative Insurance Society, 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society (C.W.S.) undertook 
as from 1912, when the National Health Insurance Act came into 
force, insurance against social risks such as sickness, maternity, 
dental trouble, convalescence, etc. Under the auspices of this Act, 
the C.W.S. set up a special health insurance section, which developed 
very rapidly but has now been absorbed into the State social security 
scheme. The work of the English C.W.S. in this field provides a 
typical example of how the action of co-operative organisations may 
lead towards universal State social security systems, and for this 
reason it merits special attention. 

The National Health Insurance Act made compulsory in 1912 
the insurance of all workers from the ages of 16 to 70 years who were 
earning less than £160 per year. Independent workers and those 
who, for one reason or another, had ceased remunerative work, 
could participate voluntarily on the same conditions. Eighteen 
million persons were covered by the provisions of this Act. The 
low weekly contribution was paid half by the employer and half by 
the employee and marked by a stamp on acard. The State exercised 
general control of the administration through a central body, but 
the details of organisation were completely decentralised. Use was 
made of the friendly and mutual aid societies, one third of whose 
members became subject to the legislation by their appointment as 
agents for the organisation of the members, the collection of funds, 
the payment of benefits, etc. Ordinary insurance companies could 
likewise participate in this activity, on the condition that they made 
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no profit from it. These different bodies, among which was the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, were called “ approved societies ”. 
They often provided benefits out of management economies, in 
addition to those prescribed by the law. 

The basic benefits granted were: (a) sickness or disablement 
benefit (cash payments); (6) maternity benefit (cash payment) ; 
and (c) free medical treatment by a general practitioner and free 
supply of certain medicines. It should be emphasised that only 
the head of the family was insured and that specialist and 
hospital treatment, for example, were not covered by the statutory 
benefits. 

The approved societies, which numbered 2,208, fell by amalga- 
mation to 859 in 1935. Three of these, including the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, covered more than one third of the whole number 
of the insured. In 1947, the health insurance section of the English 
C.W.S. covered 622,000 persons, to whom were provided, in addition 
to the statutory benefits, a whole service of additional benefits, such 
as dental benefit, surgical appliances, special treatment, etc. 

In Norway, the consumer co-operative movement formed the 
“Samvirke ” Insurance Co-operative Society in 1921. It began 
with fire insurance, and in 1929 a life insurance society was consti- 
tuted under the same name. In 1939 its fire insurance covered 
40,000 persons with an insured capital of 240,500 crowns, while 
21,000 members affiliated to the life insurance branch. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society in the Netherlands (De 
Handelskamer) has a progressive insurance department. In 1934, 
it issued 6,000 policies against fire, theft, accident, etc. In 1940, 
the society joined with a number of mutual sickness insurance 
societies to form a new co-operative organisation known as “ Co- 
pharma ”, which buys pharmaceutical products and supplies them 
to the mutual sickness insurance fund chemists as well as to co- 
operative insurance organisations. According to the International 
Co-operative Alliance, the sickness funds, with about 4 million 
members, could not do without “ Copharma ”, which has made it 
possible to overcome certain difficulties raised by the medical pro- 
fession and has caused the pharmaceutical industry cartel to reduce its 
prices. 

The Swedish consumer co-operative movement has an insurance 
organisation, Folket-Samarbete, which engages in life, fire, accident, 
motor, theft, etc., insurance. Legally speaking, there are two 
distinct societies : the co-operative fire insurance society Samarbete 
(collaboration), formed in 1908, and the co-operative life insurance 
society Folket (the people), formed in 1914. Samarbete was started 
first because certain private insurance companies were at that time 
forming a syndicate to regulate premium rates. The co-operative 
movement feared that this might lead to fire insurance becoming 
too expensive for the low-income groups. A secondary consideration 
was to obtain resources through insurance business so as to promote 
the development of the co-operative movement itself. 
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Insurance business may be conducted through two forms of 
organisation under Swedish law—limited companies and mutual 
aid societies. The co-operative movement adopted the latter form, 
but was obliged to set up a second society when it decided to engage 
in life insurance, since the law did not permit life insurance to be 
handled in connection with other kinds of insurance. In practice, 
however, the two societies work as one organisation, their technical 
and financial administration being united. 

In 1947 Folket-Samarbete insured one million persons against 
other than occupational accidents, namely, 764,000 urban and rural 
workers ; 125,000 schoolchildren ; 66,000 children of co-operative 
members ; and 45,000 housewives. In addition, 48,000 persons were 
covered against fire risk, while 400,000 held life insurance policies. 
At that time it held third place among all commercial insurance 
undertakings in the country. 

Folket-Samarbete is a good example of a co-operative society which 
extends its beneficial action beyond coverage of the general risks with 
which it is concerned. Good management enables it to provide 
special benefits from surplus receipts in addition to meeting its 
formal liabilities towards policyholders. It provides, in fact, a real 
social service in cases of sickness and especially in cases of tubercu- 
losis. It has helped to make medical assistance available to members 
by according them interest-free loans, and may arrange to exempt 
them from payment of premiums during sickness or invalidity. 

In Switzerland, the consumer co-operative movement, units of 
which are to be found even in very small villages, has initiated 
various mutual aid funds for co-operative members. Though the 
terms on which benefits are granted may vary from one society to 
another, the objects to which these funds are put are more or less the 
same, namely, maternity benefit (in goods or in purchase vouchers— 
sometimes a savings account is opened in the name of the child) ; 
death benefits ; collective life insurance (by far the largest branch) ; 
and assistance to needy members. 

There is also a special Co-operative Life Insurance Society 
(Coop-Vie) in Switzerland, whose position is very sound. In 1948 its 
premium income amounted to 4.8 million francs, and since 1918 it 
has paid out 28.3 million francs in benefits. In 1948 it instituted a 
complementary insurance which secures exemption from payment 
of premiums in case of sickness; the supplementary fee for this 
cover is very small. As the official system comprises only insurance 
against old age and for survivors, this voluntary effort contributes 
in some measure towards greater social protection of the population. 


LABOUR CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


Trade union and other occupational organisations have always 
taken an interest in social and occupational security. The medieval 
guilds were the first organisations to extend their activity beyond 
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purely professional matters in order to protect members against 
risks to themselves, their families and their property. Even today 
groups may be found deriving from these institutions and which may 
take different legal forms, such as trade unions, friendly (mutual aid) 
societies or co-operative societies. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that trade union and other occupa- 
tional organisations should support co-operative and mutual activity 
in all circumstances, especially as regards the establishment of social 
services. In some cases trade unions, having set up such services, 
have given them an independent status in order to ensure their 
efficient organisation. The co-operative insurance institutions 
established by trade union organisations may cover a large part of 
the population, as in Israel, or a smaller part, as in Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the United States. Other co-operative insurance 
societies are the result of the joint action of the trade union and 
co-operative movements, as in Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland and the United States. 

In Israel, the General Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth) 
has evolved a highly centralised mutual insurance organisation which 
has been in a position to give a degree of social security comparable 
with that provided by the most advanced of European social security 
schemes. This centralisation has increased the effectiveness of the 
services, which cover 316 different localities. Some of these include 
only 30 families, while the largest, Tel Aviv, has 40,000 members. 

The sickness insurance fund Kupat-Olim was established in 1912 
by the local agricultural workers’ union, with 150 members. Today 
it provides preventive and curative medical care and deals with 
maternity cases. In addition, it possesses a special fund for the 
granting of subsistence allowances to invalids. It also has an unem- 
ployment fund. By the end of 1946 it had 129,000 members ; the 
total number of persons covered, including members’ families, was 
288,000. In 1947 its expenditure on the maintenance of medical 
centres amounted to more than £1.1,000,000, representing 44 per 
cent. of its total budget. 

The present network of the Kupat-Olim institutions comprises 
six hospitals, four rest homes, four sanatoria, eight health centres, 
315 rural clinics and medical service posts, seven radiological insti- 
tutes, one central pharmaceutical depot, 161 chemists’ shops, 27 
dental clinics and 30 electro-therapy institutes. There is also a 
hygiene and prophylaxis department, as well as a maternity advice 
centre. Remarkable results have been achieved in the field of 
public health and social hygiene, especially in regard to the reduction 
of infant mortality, epidemics and plagues. Funds are obtained 
from contributions paid by the workers themselves, who take a 
direct part in the administration of the groups. 

Since 1937 the General Federation of Jewish Labour has also 
possessed a fund for assistance to widows and orphans, known as 
Matziv. It is financed by contributions from members of the Fede- 
ration. Lastly, in 1943, the Federation established a fund for aid 
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to the aged named Dor-le-Dor (from one generation to another), 
which operates on substantially the same lines.as the others. The 
monthly pensions which it pays to aged workers (from 60 years in 
the case of women, 65 years for men) range from £1.1.500 for un- 
married persons to £1.2.500 for married couples. To qualify for 
the old-age pension the workers must have contributed regularly 
for twelve years. 

To complete the picture, mention may be made of the insurance 
co-operative Hassneh. It was set up in 1925 by the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labour to protect workers’ families by life insurance, 
but its activities extend to other fields, such as providing loans for 
the building of workers’ dwellings. Its funds are invested in co- 
operative credit organisations, and a part of its surplus is devoted 
to the trade union movement. A preventorium has also been built 
with its aid. To practise insurance in branches other than life 
insurance (e.g., fire, accident, etc.), a special agency was set up 
within Hassneh. Most of the registered shares of Hassneh are 
held by the General Federation of Jewish Labour, which is also 
represented on the administrative board. 

Not all social security institutions established by the trade 
union movement are as extensive in scope as the Israeli. In Belgium, 
however, bodies of this kind came into being long ago and now 
cover a large section of the population. The mutual aid societies, 
for instance, are the outcome of one of the earliest initiatives taken 
by the working class with the aid of the Socialist Party, and date 
back to 1840. By 1851 there were 157, comprising 168,000 members. 
Generally these mutual aid societies each catered for workers of 
the same trade, district, or language. These numerous small units 
soon realised the usefulness of establishing relations among them- 
selves in view of their similar aims, and the Free Federation of 
Mutual Aid Societies was established at Brussels in 1863 ; ten years 
later it included 24 societies with nearly 3,000 members. 

To counteract the de facto monopoly of the pharmaceutical 
industry and trade, co-operative pharmacies also came into being. 
In 1881, 35 mutual aid societies in the Brussels area founded the 
Popular Pharmacies on a co-operative basis, and by 1907 there 
was a network of 14 co-operative pharmacies in the area. This 
achievement on the part of the Brussels mutual aid societies led 
members of co-operative societies in other provinces in their turn 
to found co-operative pharmacies, at Antwerp, Ghent, Liége, Ver- 
viers, etc. Indeed there is today a pharmaceutical co-operative 
wholesale society and laboratory, supplying 30 such societies 
throughout the country. 

The Belgian co-operative mutual aid movement did not, however, 
confine itself to this task. It had always taken an interest in volun- 
tary sickness insurance and naturally in social insurance, generally 
from the very start. There are today national unions of mutual 
benefit associations which organise sickness insurance, as a rule 
for particular occupational groups. Workers and employers take part 
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in their management. Compulsory sickness, maternity and inva- 
lidity insurance is now entrusted to these bodies. Insured persons 
who are not members of a mutual aid society belong to the official 
regional joint offices. 

The membership of the National Union of Federations of Occupa- 
tional Mutual Insurance Associations, for example, was as follows 
at 31 December 1947 : compulsory insurance (sickness, maternity), 
249,000 ; voluntary life insurance, 14,000 ; or about 263,000 members 
in all, who, with their families, represent a total of about 520,000 
persons. The total receipts amounted to about 460 million francs. 

The National League of Liberal Mutual Aid Federations in 1948 
comprised 125,000 insured persons, and its total income amounted 
to about 210 million francs. 

It should be noted that the Belgian mutual insurance movement 
very soon divided along political and occupational lines. This fact 
accounts for the number of national organisations, the relative size 
of which appears from the following table (1947 figures) : 





Insurance Membership of sickness- 


institution invalidity group | Percentage of total 





| 
792 ,247 | 36.0 
773,922 | 35.2 
248,786 11.3 
233 , 562 10.6 
124,599 5.7 
| Regional offices (official) . 25,980 1.2 











The table shows that considerable assistance has been given 
by Belgian co-operative mutual insurance societies in the application 
of the official social security scheme; the official regional offices 
insure only a small proportion of the workers (1.2 per cent.). 

To be “ approved ” these occupational associations must satisfy 
various specified conditions, e.g., their rules must conform to certain 
legal provisions. On the other hand, they are responsible for their 
own administration, which is organised on democratic lines. The 
associations are represented on the National Committee which 
administers the National Sickness and Invalidity Insurance Fund 
under the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 

The Belgian Co-operative Insurance Society (La Prévoyance 
sociale) also represents an admirable achievement on the part of 
the trade unions. Founded in 1907 at the instance of the Belgian 
Socialist Party, and built up by the joint efforts of the consumer 
co-operative societies, the trade unions and political labour groups, 
it handles life, fire and accident insurance and has done much to 
further the growth of what is known as “ popular” insurance. 
Most of its capital is subscribed by trade union and consumer 
co-operative organisations. 
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In 1947 the total number of life insurance policies issued by the 
society was about a million and they covered one ninth of the 
population ; the amount insured exceeded 120 million francs. Fire 
and accident insurance premiums received in 1947 amounted to 
18 million and 12 million francs, respectively. The society also 
runs several sanatoria, orphanages, homes for the aged and curative 
establishments. Four medical centres are at the disposal of policy- 
holders and of the public. 

Some of the great regional unions of consumer co-operative 
societies (Brussels, Charleroi, Ghent, Liége), in association with 
trade union and other occupational bodies, have frequently helped 
in the establishment of important social institutions providing 
benefits supplementary to the compulsory social security scheme, 
such as relief funds for urban and rural members disabled by sickness 
or accident (benefits during six months); reinsurance fund for 
members unable to resume work during the first period of disable- 
ment ; distribution of layettes ; life insurance fund providing benefits 
on the death of a member, to his widow, children, or parents ; 
widow’s and orphans’ fund paying a family allowance ; pensions 
fund for persons aged 60 years who have been members of a co-oper- 
ative for 20 years. 

In the Netherlands, the Central Workers’ Insurance and Deposit 
Bank (Centrale Arbeiders-Verzekering en Deposito-Bank) was set up 
in 1904 by the trade union movement in the interests of organised 
labour. The major part of its surplus is devoted to the furtherance of 
trade union activities. Its origin can be traced to the labour disputes 
of 1903, as a result of which the trade union movement decided 
to establish an insurance organisation to protect the workers against 
certain risks and to help them financially during difficult periods. 

The bank concentrates on life insurance business. Before 
the last war it had nearly 500,000 policies in force, representing 
about 90 million guilders’ worth of insured capital, and it was 
one of the leading insurance companies in the Netherlands. The 
society’s rules provide that the net surplus shall be distributed 
as follows: one third to organisations participating in the setting 
up of the legislative chamber and other governmental bodies ; 
one third to the trade union movement ; one third to the co-operative 
movement or other organisations which assist the working class 
movement economically, politically and culturally. Apart from 
their share of the surplus, workers’ organisations may obtain loans, 
or be assisted in the establishment of “ people’s houses ” (trade 
union centres) and other institutions of a social character. 

In the United States the trade union organisations have played 
an important part in the formation of co-operative insurance societies. 
At its Portland Convention in 1923, the American Federation of 
Labor took the initiative by appointing a committee to examine 
the death benefits provided by different trade unions and to suggest 
improvements in the organisation of such schemes. This committee 
recommended the establishment of a life insurance organisation, 
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primarily for the collective insurance of members of trade unions, 
but which could also cover individual trade unionists and, generally, 
all workers and sympathisers. 

As a result of a special conference at Washington in 1925, the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company was set up to put into effect 
the suggestions of the committee within the framework of the law. 
Some 90 per cent. of the shares were taken up by various trade 
union bodies; the company started operations in 1927 and very 
soon it became one of the most important of its kind. It provides 
all usual forms of life, disability and individual accident insurance, 
besides handling different kinds of collective insurance policies to 
meet the particular requirements of various trade union organisations. 
The company operates in New York State and in most other large 
industrial States in the United States, as well as in Canada. It is 
under the close supervision of the State, and it has achieved satis- 
factory results. 

The merger in 1930 of another labour insurance company, the 
Union Co-operative Insurance Association, with the John Mitchell 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. led to the establishment of one of the 
most successful American life insurance organisations. It has 
popularised insurance and has rendered signal services to the trade 
unions by producing collective insurance policies adapted to the 
customs and objectives of the labour movement. 

Another form of co-operative insurance organisation is the 
CUNA Mutual Society, which was started in Wisconsin in 1936 
by the credit union movement, and which operates today in many 
other States with the support of the credit unions. It effects a form 
of life insurance which guarantees the reimbursement of loans, or 
unpaid balances of loans, contracted by credit union borrowers, in 
the event of their death. The premiums may be paid by the loan- 
making credit union, which in turn may debit the borrower with 
the cost of this cover. Different varieties of this kind of insurance 
have been evolved to meet varying situations. 

The German Volksfiirsorge (people’s welfare) organisation 
provided a typical example of a co-operative insurance society 
established jointly by the trade union and consumer co-operative 
movements. Set up in 1912, its initial capital of 1,000,000 marks 
was supplied in equal proportions by the free trade unions and the 
consumer co-operatives. 

An executive committee and a supervisory committee, composed 
of representatives of both groups in equal numbers, were responsible 
for the management and control. Volksfiirsorge engaged in all forms 
of life insurance, and did not confine its business to members of 
co-operative societies or trade unions. Its early years were difficult, 
since it had to withstand sharp attacks from insurance companies 
which tried their best to stop its development and put it out of 
business. However, in 1935 it had more than 2,500,000 popular 
insurance policies in force, and the insured capital exceeded 800 
million marks. 
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A second society, Higenhilfe (self-help), was established in 1926 
by the consumer co-operative societies and the trade unions, to 
transact fire and other property insurance. A number of technical 
and legal reasons made the formation of a separate society advisable, 
rather than conducting such business through special departments 
of Volksfiirsorge. Later, when the National-Socialist Party took 
over the Government, this society was merged with the Social 
Welfare General Insurance Society ; its main activities, fire and 
accident insurance, were continued on the same lines. Before the 
last war the society issued nearly 600,000 policies, over 500,000 of 
which were for fire insurance. 

German co-operative societies in Czechoslovakia made several 
attempts to establish an independent insurance company. The 
Czechoslovak Government finally authorised the establishment of such 
an institution, which was named Vorsorge and had headquarters at 
Prague. Among other things, this society devised a means of assisting 
unemployed workers by allowing their policies to remain in force, but 
for a reduced sum, if they were unemployed, and issuing a special 
unemployed workers’ supplementary insurance policy. 

In Hungary, the “ Corvinia ” Society was established in 1922 
by a savings bank, the General Consumer Co-operative Society of 
Budapest and the trade unions. It handled practically every form of 
insurance (fire, accident, life, etc.) and its development largely 
resembled that of similar organisations in Germany. 

In Switzerland, the Co-operative Life Insurance Society, referred 
to above!, was in fact established in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the Congress of the Swiss Consumer Co-operative Societies in 
1918, which made provision for the participation of trade union 
groups. The society is controlled by a board comprising at least 
15 members, five of whom are designated by the Swiss Union of 
Consumer Co-operative Societies, the remaining members being 
elected by the general meeting of the society. Voting by proxy is 
permitted, but no member may have more than one tenth of the 
votes of the general meeting. 


The United States Health Co-operatives 


In the United States, a national Co-operative Health Federation 
was established in 1946 by 24 regional health associations repre- 
senting more than 200,000 persons entitled to use the medical services 
or hospitals established under the aegis of consumer co-operative 
societies and trade unions. Several other co-operative associations 
of various kinds have since then joined the Federation, the activities 
of which are based upon three fundamental principles : 


(1) the right of patients to organise voluntarily for the purpose 
of securing medical services ; 


1 See p. 504. 
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(2) consumer-organised medical care plans as an instrument 
for bringing medical care more effectively to the people ; 


(3) public responsibility for assuring that health and medical 
services are available for all the people without economic or other 
barriers. 


Another item in the Federation’s main programme is to carry out 
educational, legislative and research work in the field of health 
protection, for the benefit of its members and of the public in general. 
Special committees have accordingly been set up by the Federation 
for medical care planning among different population groups. 

Although the systems adopted vary considerably from place 
to place, they have a number of common principles, including : 
complete health care to prevent illness ; complete sick care at home, 
in hospital or at medical centres ; group medical practice (i.e., teams 
of doctors with complementary medical skills); pre-payment of 
medical costs by means of a fixed annual contribution (this varies 
as between different societies from $30 to $80 per family) ; democratic 
organisation of the group. 

These groups may be divided into two major categories : (a) co- 
operative hospitals ; (b) health insurance co-operative societies. _ 

Of the co-operative hospitals, the Farmers’ Union Co-operative 
Hospital Association of Elk City is the most typical. It covers 
more than 2,000 rural families in western Oklahoma, and is one of the 
earliest American co-operative hospitals, dating back to 1931. Today 
it possesses 200 beds and for subscription can provide medical, 
surgical and dental care. 

Similar hospital groups have been established, among other 
places, in Mooreland (Oklahoma), Amherst (Texas), Hardetner 
(Kansas) and Two Harbors (Minnesota). The State of Texas has 
even adopted a special law to further the development of co-operative 
hospitals ; and 19 new hospital institutions have been set up since 
in virtue of this legislation. In Washington (Oregon) and Idaho a 
dozen or so groups have also organised hospitals, and the Eastern 
States are also interested. In Colorado and South Dakota, among 
others, similar ventures are nearing completion. 

The second category, which may be designated under the general 
term of group-insurance co-operative, or health co-operative, has 
also grown rapidly and is today widespread. These groups provide 
for their members payment of medical fees or hospital costs, or both. 
All are of recent origin. Some examples are : Wage-earners Health 
Association, St. Louis (1936) ; San Diego Beneficial Society (1933) ; 
Group Health Association, Greenbelt, Maryland (1938); Group 
Health Co-operative Inc., New York (1937); Group Health Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. (1937); Group Health Mutual Inc., St. 
Paul (1939). 

All these health co-operative societies actually began to function 
in 1939, and in their early days were assisted by the credit unions 
and trade unions. 
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Health co-operative societies are administered by their members, 
who have the free choice of their doctor and use the hospital estab- 
lishment they prefer. In some States, they were hindered by existing 
legislation, and sometimes had difficulty in establishing themselves ; 
i. other cases special legislation was drafted to authorise and encou- 
rage the establishment of such co-operative health institutions. In 
Wisconsin, for example, the organisation of non-profit-making 
health groups was specially defined in this way. 

The most remarkable of these groups is perhaps the Group 
Health Mutual of St. Paul (Minnesota), which covers six districts 
and has a membership of more than 95,000. The benefits it pro- 
vides cover medical and surgical costs, hospital costs, and compen- 
sation in case of accidental death. It also handles insurance against 
occupational risks (fire). The surpluses are distributed on co- 
operative principles and it is estimated that the association benefits 
some 14 per cent. of the population in its area. 


(To be continued.) 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I, Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manujfacturing em- 


ployment. 


Ohanges in the Tables 
Table I. 


Norway. For 1948 and for the available months of 1949, absolute and 
percentage figures including Finnmark have been substituted for the figures 
excluding Finnmark. 


Tables II and III. 


United States. The indices for the three employment series (non-agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and total hours) have been based on the revised 
figures released recently by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The nature 
and extent of this revision are described in the Bureau’s Employment and 
Pay-rolls, July 1949, detailed report. 


New Zealand. The base of the non-agricultural employment series has 
been changed from January 1947 to the monthly average for 1947. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 
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Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (b) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker; (b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Changes in the Tables 


Hours of Work : Table (b). 


A series has been introduced for Italy, based on the monthly survey 
made by the Ministry of Labour, which covers 17,000 establishments and 
1,700,000 workers, or approximately 55 per cent. of the total employed in 
the branches of activity in question. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 19387 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, a and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table . : 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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AMERICA 





Union of 


Nigeria * South Afr. 


Canada 





Vv v 


Il? 
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Unemployed 
(registered) 





(registered) 


Unemployed 








Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(insured) 





1948: Oct. 
Nov. 


1949: 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 


| 
| 


| 4510 
5 279 
6 167 
5 395 
3 543 
4 256 
5 502 
3731 
5 383 
5 390 

10 266 

12 173 


11 661 
9 549 
8 477 





| 172000* | 


337 000 
407 000 
386 000 
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10 454 
41 139 
96 760 
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88 909 
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1948: Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


(estimated) 
% 


14.3 
19.0 
17.2 


7 700 000 
10 390 000 
9 480 000 
8 120 000 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 

1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 
2 064 000 


1 642 000 
1 831 000 
1 941 000 
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| 
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63 000 
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57 000 
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2 280 
2172 
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1 289 
1173 
1 000 
818 
761 
812 
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230 727 
228 938 
239 033 


251 200 
249 581 
261 593 
276 309 
291 713 
312 734 
326 300 
337 002 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 


* Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 
7 Commencing 1940, 
* Mar.-Dec. ® 


Il. 
III. 


1 Lagos. 
* Apr. 1948. 


sample surveys of the labour force. 


* Rangoon. 


IV. 
Vv. 


* Nov. 
estimates obtained from monthly 
June-Dec. 


Trade union returns. 
Employment office statistics. 


* Average for 1948. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
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Japan 


Austria 


Belgium 
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Vv 


I 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 





Applicants for 
work registered 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: 


Oct, 


295 443 
237 371 


1590 318 ¢ 


240 000 


300 000 
240 000 
260 000 


310 000 
450 000 
380 000 
430 000 
430 000 


3. 
3. 
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320 961 
244 000 
66 000 


74 105 
52 839 
54 630 


55 694 
63 113 
93 650 


131 034 
138 652 
130 178 
108 012 
90 845 
80 645 
76 211 


126 535 
173 913 
195 211 





144 579 
67 292 
67 560 

129 203 


132 401 
173 862 
252 751 | 


253 586 | 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark 


Finland 


France 





II! 


Vv 


. v 





Unemployed 


(trade unionists) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- 
employed 
(on relief) 


Applications 
for work 
registered 





1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: 





Oct, 


95 103 
97 136 
88 924 
119 593 
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43 476 * 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 577 
28 796 
27 635 
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70 767 
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354 554 
373 641 
381 902 * 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413° 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 





68 436 
56 633 
45 738 
77 803 


89 493 
97 257 
98 646 


109 922 
126 163 
127 253 
129 021 
132 671 
128 811 
122 082 
118 601 





Persons cov. 


(thousands) 








582 1° 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 


III. 


the month. 


estimates based on a census. 
* New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 


1° Average for 1947. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


Trade union fund returns. 


» Pre-war figures are official estimates. 
* Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


© Oct. 


1947. 


IV. 


* June 1948. 


Trade union returns. ’ 
Employment office statistics. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during 


* Apr. ; 
? Public relief fund statistics. 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 
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Nov. 701 100 
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% 
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1 836 159 39 025 12 746 
1 753 643 36 909 9 346 
1 704 931 35 111 4844 
1 551 725 31 855 2377 
1 530 547 33 162 2010 

eee 37 344 3 140 


* Poise eS BON wBHOe 


: Socom r Re NS KF KO Rete 





Oct. 


| Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ ° : . | 




















I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


? Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948, 7 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded during the years 1945 to 1947. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete; subsequent 
figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment 
and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (conci.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Wholly 
(registered) | Unempteyes (trade unionists) - | (insured) * | unemployed | 























ae 


57 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 
3 473 
2971 


2 157 
3 807 
10 857 


15 544 
12 046 
7 261 
4 391 
4 706 
3 879 


— 


SCOSSSREW NOS COM eee wWa WO 


17 158 * ° 67 351 
16 570? ° j 66 990 
° 63 722 * 
474 808 84 617 
450 014 85 018 
294 530 56 938 
225 493 43 950 
169 525 39 123 
147 946 36 272 
178 165 27 554 
138771 | 24 362 
117 020 25 713 


124508 | 18094 
129544 | 23936 
139425 | 51915 


147 532 39 036 
155 060 | 38 306 
157014 | 35 014 
169 884 | 27 161 
163 239 | 18 636 
151 689 | 19 812 
July 154925 | 15 529* 4 081 
Aug. ove | eee 4 734 
Sept. ose oes coe | on 5 036 


— 


[ PEEPS oto PNOR RAIS oS S20 











— 
& bo] % o° 
. 


| 


"“ NOSBROM Pid Hobo rnin 
Deamnoouoe Sine RHDORRREO OMEN BO 








Oct, 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





927 ¢ 








Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia| New Zealand 
1/V IV I Vv 
Unem- 
Unem- Unem- ployed 
. . 
Wholly * Temporarily ployed | ployed ee 
% 
9.3 
8 











Unemployed (insured) 











ae 


Sulooune 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 
61 446 
8 489 


1 324 027 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 
752 966 
237 827 * 
110 628 
82 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 
325 818 * 
1948: Oct. 331 609 
Nov. 346 725 
Dec. 350 165 


Jan. 400 725 
Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 261 501 
Aug. 279 740 
Sept. ose 

Oct, 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 *° 761 ¢ 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. : 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns, 


1 Wholly unemployed. *Dec. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. 
7 Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. °* July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under sbel- 
tered conditions. 7 July 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 

nion of South Africa’ United States __ 


ne | Total B.L.S. * B.C. * 
| JIT (A/B) III (A/B) EEE 2 soe ice 
M.I.T.° LTC. .T.C.|  M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C. | M.LT.C. 


ws. WS. 8. W.s. w.s. * 


100.0 100.0 A . 100.0 100.6 100.0 
103.7 104.9 ° 94.1 95.5 94.7 
105.5 105.8 - 98.6 98.8 99.1 
106.4 111.3 - ° 104.3 102.6 104.1 
110.1 117.6 e . 117.7 108.7 | 113.1 
111.9 120.3 . . 129.2 116.1 ; 122.0 
112.6 116.0 ° Ne | 136.9 117.6 124.4 
113.5 117.1 le . 135.0 116.5 123.4 
116.1 121.2 J 130.4 114.1 121.3 
121.8 124.5 ‘ ° 134.8 | 119.3 | 128.6 
125.3 127.0 . ° 141,2° 125.3 136.4 
129.4 128.6 A ° 143.9" 128.2 140.9 



































| | 
130.5 128.6 ’ ? 146.2" | 129.9 | 141.2 
130.9 128.9 : 145.9" 129.4 142.4 
130.4 128.1 ; ; 147.4" 128.4 | 142.7 
| 
i 


1949: 131.1 127.7 F ‘ 141.4" 124.0 138.8 
F 132.5 131.1 y . 140.2 123.5 137.5 

132.8 133.3 d , 139.7" 124.5 137.8 
133.6 133.7 ; ¥ 139.9" 124.9 137.1 
133.9 135.1 t 139.1" 126.8 | 136.3 
134.0 135.7 J 4 139.3 | 1288 | 136.9 
133.6 135.9 : : <= ee 
Pet a ae ae 140.1% | 129.5 | 141.0 
ete | 128.3 | 140.5 














pea 1936* | 4326 | .../30718 | 46300 | 36480 














AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EUROPE 


Argentina) Colombia Beets | Czecho- 
(Buenos | (Central | Peru 7 Japan Austria | 

| Aires) | " Zone) _ a | 
ILI (A) miig 1(B) ~_ TIT (By Vv Vv III (B) |. I 


| 2.%.C. | MET.° | ABS. “A.M.1.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. M.1.C. 4.1.7. 











A.M.L.T.C. 


— | we . | ws.* | ws.© | ws. | Ws. _ __WS. 





' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
100.0 . ; : : | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
102.7 . r ; ; 3 
104.8 t t , ‘ ; : 
102.5 é ; é : | 
107.1 
111.5 
116.6 | 
123.1 ; : 
123.0 , i d 
ai 100.0" , . 104.1 
104.6 100.0 ** r 104.6 
105.0 100.2 me 


1948: Oct. ° . ° 103.8 103.8 
Nov. ° ° | ° 100.7 105.8 
Dec. ° ; ° 101.9 104.3 


1949: Jan. ° ‘ ° 97.6 99.6 
Feb. ° | ‘ i . | 106.8 99.4 
Mar. ° ° ° 108.9 101.1 
April ° ° e 110.3 103.0 
May . | ‘ . 108.9 104.0 
June . . " | 110.1 ne 
July , ‘ 110.3 
Aug. » ° ‘ ose 
Sept. | 
Oct. . ‘ a 

Persons cov. | 

oem ‘a or. . | 212 2 34 880 






































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. _ III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

? For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
2 to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. 

* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. ’ Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. °* Avelens for 1947. * May. “ Mar. * Oct. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( concl. ) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Germany Luxem- 


France Bizonal area'| Fr. zone * Hungary Ireland | bourg = 

TIT (A) ; I I “TT tay 

M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.°® A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.° 
W.S. Ww.s. | WS. ~~ WS. W. 

100.0 ‘ 100.0 | 

102.7 ° e ‘ 

104.0 * 


91.7 
93.2 § ° 
97.0 * ° 
92.1 ° 
93.8 ° ° 
99.0 100.0’ 100.0” 
104.8 105.2 ° 
107.7 113.6 114.4 


108.3 ° 118.0 

















100.0 =| 100.0 
100.2 101.7 
99.3 





° 119.4 
116.8 121.2 


1949: . 109.0 . 121.0 





° 121.1 
114.5 121.3 
° 121.6 
° 121.7 
115.0 122.2 
° 122.8 
124.0 








109.2 


109.8 


Oct. os re - re : 
peed oy 6 800° 9 557 950 415 























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Nether- United : New 
Ronde Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Kingdom * Australia Zealand | 


I = a I T(A) | IV IV ~_ TIT (A) 
| M.1.T.C.® A.°M,°1,T.C, M.I.T.C. |A.°M.1,T.C.® M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. ?* M.I.T.C. 

















ws. | ws. | ws. | ws. | ws.™ Ws. Ws. 








1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100 100.0 ** ° 
1938 104.3 100.0 . 103 98.3 . 
1939 108.8 105.5 . ° } 101.9 100.0 ** 
1940 107.3 102.7 . 113 98.9 ° 
1941 118.2 100.0 ° ° 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 114.6 102.3 ° 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 109.6 100.9 ° ° 96.4 110.7 
1944 eee 97.6 ° . 93.8 110.5 
1945 eee 85.5** ° 101 91.5 110.8 | 

1946 117.9 97.7 111 97.5 121.6 | ‘ 
1947 133.0 104.7 see 104.9 131.4 100.0 
1948 eee 106.9” ove 100.0 ** 137.0 103.1 


1948: Oct. ° 108.9 . ° 138.4 102.87 | 
Nov. 109.5 . 139.2 103.5 | 


Dec. i 107.6 ‘ 100.4 139.7 105.1 

| 1949: Jan. , 108.2 100.4 139.2 104.7 
Feb. ; 109.7 100.4 140.0 105.6 
Mar. 109.4 | 100.4 140.8 105.2 
April ; ites ; 100.8 141.0 105.1 
May | - 101.0 141.6 oda 

| 

| 

| 








June 101.1 140.4 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, e ose eee ° eee owe ee 
Persons cov. o | | - | 
(thousands) 535 2 941 26 989 16 690 1730 427 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar,, June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. °* Jan.1947. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. * Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. *™ Annual figures: June. * July. *% Finnmark and evac 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945.  *’ Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ‘** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
= scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2 1® Average for 1941. 
une 1937. 


° 101.1 134.1 
° 101.4 140.0 
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TABLE TI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING , 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 


United . 7 Colombia 
Canada States || Argentina Chile (Bogota) 








nion of South Africa) 
Europeans | Total 

III (A/B) * III (A) | IIT (A/B)}| III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.s. w.s. . Ww. Ww. Ww. 














1937 100.0 100.0 A A 100.0 100.0 ° 
1938 J 103.9 d 104.3 105.5 100.0 ¢ 
1939 ° . . 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 . . . 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 126.1 127.0 
1944 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 132.5 126.9 
1946 136.9 132.0 
1947 146.9 141.6 
1948 eee 134.0 


133.4 
134.7 
137.5 





sa 


— 
> 
~ 


ov. 
Dec. 


| 1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) -+-/8 666 


| 1948 : Oct. 
| N 


aa 4 


= ee ee 

* + Wwewwerc 

i? SSsens 
SSNS WD SO 

aaa 

















ERICA (concl.) ASIA EvuRoPE 


Mexico | Uruguay wo eich) Japan b nae Denmark 





Dominican 
Republic 


111 (A) | 117 (B) | IIT (B) || WT(A) | TII(A/B) III (A) | IIT(A) 
Ws. Ww. w. Ww. w. w.s. i 


100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
107.0 . 100.4? 103.7 110.1 ° 100.2 
111.8 d 111.9 104.5 121.1 ° 109.4 
120.0 . 115.6 110.1 124.8 . | 
114.6 /. 120.6 128.7 128.0 
123.5 . 124.3 136.2 141.8 
130.5 e 129.6 145.4 160.7 
139.3 . 135.8 150.5 181.1 
131.4 " 137.6 157.7 ° . 
ose 145.6 147.0 ° 85.5 
1947 eee 36. 149.7 eve 100.0 * 93.8 
1948 one ose eee 92.0 100.2 


1948: Oct. ° ove ° 93.7 105.2 
Nov. ° ose ° ° 93.4 105.1 
Dec. ° ove eos ° 95.7 104.0° 


1949: Jan. j _ . . 95.8 104.7 * 
Feb. ° eee ° ° 95.8 105.0* 
} Mar. ° ese ove ‘ 95.1 104.9 
April . eee ° e 89.1 104.4 
| May ; ns ; . 81.1 104.6 
| June ° — on ° ose one 
July ° one ° ° so ‘is | 
Aug. 
| _ 




















Sept. P a Sie ‘ roe in 
Oct. ‘ _ 4 . re cnn 


Persons cov. ' , | 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 167 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

? For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘ May. ‘* Average for 1947. ‘* 31 Dec. 7° 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 


(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary/| Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) III (A) ° I III (A/B) * I III (B) 
Ww. w.s. w.s. w. w.s. w.s. w. 

















100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
102.9 103.2 ¢ ° 108.0 100.1 103.2 
93.6 105.4 119.1 101.4 109.3 
78.7 ° 100.0 107.0 


100.0 * 90.3 ° 96.3 113.2 
95.7 96.0 * ° 92.6 108.8 
96.1 90.9 7 ° 93.3 98.3 
90.9 90.9 ° 95.5 ° 

108.2 90.4 . ° 

114.3 98.0 94.3* z 113.1 

122.6 106.3 100.0*° d 134.1 

129.2 110.3 120.3 eee 


129.2 130.9 
. 132.7 
. . 131.5 


1949: . 128.8 m 129.8 
r ° ° 130.4 

° 132.9 
129.6 137.7 
. 142.1 





June ° 
July 130.3 
Aug. ° 








Sept. 


Oct. oe a ae ee 
Persons ay 638 34 
(thousands) 2200 3728 /279 *° 100 625 522 


























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Sweden Switzerland Kinedoon is|| Australia 





New 
Zealand 
III (A/R)* III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 

Ww. w.' Ww.s.** W.S. Ww. 














1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 ¢ 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 





1939 R 105.1 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 e 103.4 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 


| 
Eee ! 
1941 t 102.4 107.9 : 129.5 116.3 | 
1942 ; 108.1 109.6 ‘ . 113.5 | 
1943 f 111.4 104.9 . Y 116.7 | 
1944 : 112.5 99.7 Y . 121.0 | 
1945 . 118.8 109.6 “ 124.9. | 
1946 Y 123.5 122.9 ‘ " 130.4 | 
1947 3 124.478 133.0 im 
1948 kK ; 125.5 135.0 : nei 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. ° 
Dec. . . 133.3 


1949: Jan. . 5. ° 
Feb. A ° 
Mar. J 128.8 
April . ° 
May ° 
June ine _ 127.7 
July deo - ° 
Aug. on ° 
Sept. 
Oct, 


Persons cov. a a a8 
(thousands) 184 352 6 700 

I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). Il. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

’ British and U.S. zones of occupation. ® Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments, *Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7’ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan.1947. * Averagefor1941. ‘** Average 
for 1937. 1* Excluding Northern Ireland. %* Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
4% Including building. 1* Including employers and workers on own account. 7 Annual 
figures : June. 18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 
occupied in the establishment. 1® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. 2° Since June 1948, new series 
of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the 
old series is 108.2. ™ Average for 1948. * June 1937. 
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TABLE II. 


(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 





AMERICA 


ASIA 


Europe 





United 
States * 


Argentina 


Japan? 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Denmark 





III (A/B) 


III (B)* 


III (A/B) 


III (A) 


III (B) 





Ww. 


Ww. 


w. 


w. 


w. 





1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1949: 


Oct. 


Sept. 


100.0 
78.5 
92.3 

100.4 

131.4 

161.8 

195.4 

190.9 

161.3 

141.9 

154.5° 

152.4° 


154.4° 
152.0° 
150.8 * 


144.0° 
142.2° 
139.2° 
133.3° 
130.7* 
131.5* 
129.9 


110.4 


100.0 


120.3 * 


133.0 
148.3 
169.2 
192.8 


99.4 
107.7 
93.8 
94.2 
101.5 
106.5 
107.7 
94.3 
115.0 
123.0 
132 * 


145 
144 
126 


132 
139 
140 
125 
136 
137 
104 
141 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































Europe (concl.) 





Finland 


France 


Hungary 


Ireland * 


Norway 


Sweden 





III (B) 


III (A) 


III (B) 


III (A)? 


11 (A) * 


III (A) * 





W.s. 


Ww. 


w. 


Ww. 


w. 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 





| 


100.0 
99.1* 
106.1 
84.5 
97.2? 
100.5 * 
95.8 
94.2 
105.1 
117.4 
121.8 


123.2 
121.8 
121.6 


122.4 


100.0 
99.3 
101.1 
99.8 


93.6 
88.3 
90.5 
94.0 
103.6 
115.0 


100.0 
98.1 
100.8 
92.9 


99.1 
97.6 
96.6 
91.6 
85.7 


100.0 
99.7 
104.1 
99.2 
98.0 
104.3 
107.9 
110.0 
108.7 * 





“Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








74. 





2 200 ™ 


279 





100 








144 





536 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, 
III. Statistics of establishments : 


unemployment insurance statistics. 
representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 


ments of a given importance ; III (B), 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
S. Salaried employees. 


* Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
Jan. * Week in Oct. of 


earners. 


hours worked per worker. 


each year. 


* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 


except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
strikes in the engineering industry. 


* Including mining. 


ad Average for 1941. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


June and Sept. 


etc.). 


III (A), 


II. Compulsory 
all establish- 


IV. Estimates. W. W 


* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establish ments. 
bd Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly fi gures, 
* Figure for 1945 affected by 
"™ Jan. 1947. 








Cost of Living and Food Prices 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








French l 
Country .. | Northern | Southern —_ 
Egypt pare Rhode- | Rhode- i Canada | rene 
Africa sla | sla 





Town or no. Ss Brazza-| Whole | 

of localities |} Cairo ville’ | country | 5 64-11 56-34 | 
Original base || June-Aug. | Aug. Aug. on 1935- 1935- 
|__(=100) song |°%2988 temp | tose | *S | tO 1939 1939 























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index | @d a-e 





1937 . ° ° 
1938 ° 100 
1939 100’ 100 
1940 . ° 110 
1941 ° ° 130 
1942 ° 151 
1943 ° 119° 173 
1944 123 
1945 126 164 
1946 129 177 
1947 138 : 215 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept, 






































1937 . ° ° ° 
1938 ° 100 100 
1939 | 100” ° 
1940 ° 122 
1941 ° ° 152 
1942 ° ° 116 190 
1943 120° 120 327 
1944 126 123 450 
1945 135 127 612 
1946 140 132 766 
1947 151 144 1115 
1948 160 163 1 672 


1948 ; Sept. ° 158 | 161 1 806 

Oct. 164 162 1976 
166 164 2061 
171 167 2165 


171 167 2158 
171 169 2073 165 
173 171 2 030 167 
171 175 eee 1974 169 
172) — || «178 eee 1 955° 172 
172 172 eee 2014 174 
171 167 ee eee 169 

. eee . 171 165 coe eee 169 
Sept. ove ° 170 165 eee ove ove 














201 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Europeans. *Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. *Oct. *June-Aug. ’ Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ° As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis.  ** Including heating and soap. ‘' Up! 
June 1941, including heating and lighting. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 
“ie British 
British oon . 
Brazil : Hon- British West Ind 
Guiana ime ws SEeeS 


| Town or no. F 
} i. Sao George- . Barba- | Jamaica St. 
of localities Paulo town Belize dos /|(Kingston)| Vincent 


| Original base 1939 Mar.- Sept. Sept. Aug. Aug. 
(=100) Dec. 1938 1939 1939 1939 1939 








| 
| Country 























Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index | os oe 








1937 , , 
1938 100: 
1939 ‘ 


| 

| 1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 




















1937 . ° ° . 
1938 ‘ ‘ - 99* 
1939 100¢ 100° 
1940 © ° ° 116 
1941 ‘ ° 123 
1942 3 _ 146 
1943 a 173 
1944 172 185 
1945 176 187 
1946 182 202 
1947 193 227 
1948 210 235 
1948: Sept. ° eee 205 236 
Oct. oon 205 236 
Nov. _ 205 234 
Dec. os 206 234 
: Jan. ove _ 234 
Feb. 409 ene 239 205 234 
Mar. 407 ° eee 234 205 234 
April = 415 sind 230 204 234 
May —_ 421 ai 239 204 234 
eee 414 eee 237 201 234 
405 on | 2385 ial 234 
pow ose ° oe see 234 
234 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
? Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than 1 year. 7 July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AMERICA (cont.) 








Country Domin- | | 
Chile a - Cuba ican aw a Mexico | Panama | Paraguay| 


Republic 
Town or no. " Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities || S@mtiago) Bogota 30 City | mala | City 


“Original base || Mar. Feb. July-Dec.| Nov. Oct. 1939- 
( = 100) 192: 1937 1937 1941 | 1987 1939 | june 1900 | 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index | ° | - 





Panama | Asuncién | 





1938 























1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











Jan. 























1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 317 221 
Mar. 325 214 
April 326 217 
May “ee 320 217 
June oon 318 216 
July ‘ae me 222 
Aug. eee 
Sept. 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF OOST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country Tomte ba Burma | Ceylon China 


-_ | 
Town or no. : Monte- Ran- Chung- 
of localities video goon Colombo __king 
Original base Nov. Jan.-June 
"= '100) aeued ses8 1942 1937 





























Cost of living 


Composition | 
of the index sted 








1937 ° . 100 
1938 . . 115 
1939 189 


1940 : 542 
1814 


4 078 
11 339 
38 554 

141 821 
255 041 | 
1565 385 | 





1948 : Sept. 2287 
Oct. : 389 
Nov. 1 335 

2 225 














100 

103 

139 

480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 
134 042 
247 682 
1947 1 395 400 


1948 





1948 : Sept. ~ 2717? 
Oct. : 419 


Nov. 1417 | 
Dec. 146 2 080 


Jan, 147 ons 
Feb, 145 san 313 
Mar, 143 ve 304 
April 593 141 oe 302 
579 141 ae 298 
617 141 nes 294 
682 142 _ 285 
one 142 — 287 
143 seal 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 443 
Sept. ee 
































Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


vy, Average calculated for a period of less than one year. *Aug. * Mar. * June and Dec. * Nov. 
New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 719 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








Country India — Indonesia Israel | Japan | a 
| 





Town orno. || Ahmed-; Bom- : , Paras 
oflocalities || abad | bay Saigon snetont hecnemand 7 3 ad 9 Beirut 
Original base Aug. 1926- | July 1933- 1925 July July |Mar.1936-| Aug. |Aug.1946-| June-Aug, | 
(=100) duly 1927 | June 1934 1938 1938 | Mar.1937 Mar. 1947| 1939 | 


Cost of living | 


























Composition 
of the index vias | 6 iad | 





1937 100 . 
1938 114 114 
117 
136 . 134 
149 . 184 
191 326 
251 ° 787 
384 . 916 
° 779 
1 82545 698 
2 921 707 
3 935 


4 096 
4 210 
4 522 
4 620 








4 613 
4 764 
4 764 
4 823 
4 916 
4 939 




















Food 





100 ° 
125 100’ 
125 . 
147 ° ° 122 
149 . ° 154 
170 . 238 
210 : . 287 
311 . ° 285 
° ° 312 
1946 19334 § ° ° 334 
1947 3 269 2351 334 
1948 4 424 1310 435 


1948 : Sept. 4614 1032 457 
| Oct. 4 724 1135 448 
Nov. 5 107 1240 459 
| Dec. 5 135 1631 hee 462 
| 


1949: Jan. 5 242 1618 eee 460 

° 5 434 1395 eee 462 
° 5 408 1318 eee 461 
i 5 408 1141 eee 462 | 
| 





( 
r 
} 
d 
5 498 1101 ~—< + | } 
381 5 460 1142 ai 428 
396 326 em 1148 
390 a 





1210 


~~. 























1133 i. ohn 





Co Se: 

Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Por 
‘Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to ‘aneAp 

old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July: index of the free market retail prices of 19 

foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of [1.25-50. 





NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 












































ee Asia (concel.) Europe 

al & aie reg Thailand|| Austria | Belgium * bp - Denmark | Finland | France 
ace | pe see Manila Bangkok || Vienna oa blll Prague 200 32 Paris 
= | otoO 1941 1938 || Mar. 1998 a 1935 | 1938 

1939 | Cost of living 





Composition | 
of the index oe, © oae¢ a,b 


—————— 


1937 





1938 0 100° 104 100 
1939 ; 105 108 
129 


1940 116* 
150 


1941 ° 

1942 . 176 
1943 . ° 224 
1944 . . 285 
1945 . ° 393 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

















1937 
1938 ° 101 
1939 . 105 
1940 . ° 128 
1941 ° 151 
1942 . ° 177 
1943 . . 197 
1944 200 


1945 . ° 312 
1946 491 645 


1947 ° ° 719 1 043 
1948 ° . 950 1 662 





1948: Sept. ° ° 914 1 842 
Oct. 458 ° 1 050 1 904 
Nov. 447 ° 1 026 1 873 
Dec. 442 1 005 1924 


: Jan. 438 a 98 1 932 
Feb. 403 3 956 1 845 
Mar. 406 on : 937 1759 
April 411 : ua 934 1738 
May 411 a ; 920 1725 
June 411 na : 927 17165 
July ea > 1 008 1704 
Aug. sal aa i 994 1744 
Sept. oa 464 362 a : | 999 | 1835 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


neous. 
0. to ,, Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in March 1938. * Retail price index. * March. 
of 19 Jan-Apr. * Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 


5-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 


Germany Greece Hungary | Iceland | Ireland 





py hE Bizonal area| — Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 





Original base 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 a a 


(= 100) 


























Cost of living 








Composition 
of the index | os oe 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1948 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



































137 
189 
264 
330 
. 334 
1104 342 , 
119* 15 776 361 3 586 
117 19 511 373 5 834 
126 29 369 360 6 083 


1948: Sept. 134 29 503 3665 6 162 
Oct. 136 29 928 365 ° 6 041 
Nov. 138 30 723 364 6 081 
Dec. 140 31 448 364 ° 6 149 


: Jan. 141 33 512 364 , 6 221 
Feb. 173 142 33 905 366 6 164 
Mar. 174 143 35 273 360 . 6194 
April 170 143 34 335 359 ° 6 302 
May 165 een 34 830 359 187 6 297 
June 164 ose 36 462 ‘ 357 ° 6 192 
July 167 see 32 968 357 ‘. 5 946" 
Aug. ese 33 162 po 359 190 6 039 
Sept. eos 361 ; se 


. 








D-~ we we & oe et 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous 


* Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. * Average calculated for 
a period of less than one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to 


old series. 





~~ ee 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 





—_ Netherlands Norway Poland | Portugal Spain Sweden 


“Town or no. Ams- : 

of localities 9 eendam | 6 31 Warsaw | Ubon 50 

Original base 9 Dec. 1938- | 1938- July 1998-| July 
e100) 1914 | 3 june 1939 1939 1938 1937 | June 1999 | 1936 


Cost of living 


























Composition | 
of the index ||_ ©% ¢ 








1937 100 
1938 103 
1939 102 
1940 111? 


173% 
215 
272 
284 
1948 


eV eS aN eo be oe 


| 1948 : Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


ene 


: Jan. 





_ 


eS OS Se ee Ss 











103 
106 
119 
137 
149 
149 
147 
146 
148 
1947 156 
1948 ose 


1948: Sept. ||... a78 
Oct. a : 230 170 
Nov. || ... ° 241 170 
Dec. a 244 169 








: Jan. a ° 168 
Feb. one ° 248 213 610 168 
214 611 168 
251 214 610 169 
259 one 217 614 168 
263 on | 214 615 168 
254 g owe 213 614 169 
oot | 215 one 165 

















| 457 sh 223 psi 169 

















Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e¢ = Miscellaneous. 


Pe: Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. ‘ New 
Series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 





NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concel.) OCEANIA 








New 


Country Switzer- | United oo 
Turkey Fiji Hawaii Zealand 


land Kingdom 
Town or no. 7 
of localities 4 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


Original base 1938 | July 1914|| 1923 | aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
(= 100) 1927 


Cost of living 
























































Composition | 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 



































102 
113 
135 
163 : 100" 
166 100 
166 101 
162 117 
171 mar" 
177 149 


1948: Sept. 177 . 151 
Oct. 177 156 
Nov. 181 ; 157 
Dec. 179 156 


Jan. 178 148 
Feb. 177 443 160 147 
Mar. 176 447 161 . 143 
April 176 450 163 140 
May 175 465 163 139 
June 176 476 164 . 142 
July 176 471 163 hile 146 
Aug. 176 ond 164 . 147 
Sept. 177 —_ 165 ‘ 152 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
2 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old retail price series. ‘* Interim index: 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly average. ‘* Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. (thousa 


' Vien 
* Aug, 








ling 


Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





AMERICA 


Europe 





Canada — Argentina Austria * 


Czechoslovakia * 





Mi., man., Mi 

Man, constr., Man. = 
man. 

transp., etc. 


Man. 


Mi., man., constr. 





M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 


mk er * 





Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings * 








Rates 





Money wages 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 


Cents 


62.4 
62.7 
63.3 
66.1 
72.9 
85.3 
96.1 
101.9 
102.3 
108.4 
123.7* 
135.0° 





134.0° 
138.6° 
140.0° 


140.0* 
140.6 





























a 
ae 
val 


— 

: BROS m orgy 
SOBAAAAwWA 

, QPP wwmewrons 

: Son aecwonaron’ * 
Sorsanweocn 


— 
bb 
to 
<= 
e 
bo 











Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
148: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar, 
June 


100 ° 
100 ° 100° 
101 ° ° 
106 
117 
137 
154 
163 
164 
174 ° 
198° 176* 
216° cee 284 


215° eee 271 
222° eee 280 

$$$ — 
224 * eee 330° 
224° eee 338 
225 ose 384 



































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1948: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June 


100 100 , ° 
102 102 ° 100° 
103 105 ° ° 
103 109 
106 114 
110 121 
118 128 
° 121 134 
100 120 131 
98 131 128 
102 134 128° 


101 133 130° 
101 , 128° 
102 : 131° 
105 134° 


106° ° 136° 
105 ° 136 








Persons cov. 
__ (thousands) 




















770 * ° 7 188 











(100) * (100) ¢ (100) ¢ 
(104) (105) (104) 

(102) (105) (102) 

(106) 
(111) 
(111) 
(120) 
(127) 
(139) 

















' Vienna. 


‘ 


* Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. * Since 1948, including food allowance. * Mar. 


Aug. * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland 











Man., transp., etc. Mi., man., constr., 
transp. 


-unsk. | Ww. . W. M. | 
Earnings * Earnings 














Money wages 


Ore 
88 
94 
96 

108 

119 

123 

130 

140 

155 

174 

186 

202° 








1948: June 201 
Sept. 204 
Dec. 








1949: Mar. 08 | 
June ees ses wee | 

















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 100 100 
105 105 107 105 
109 110 109 109 
121 121 123 121 
128 132 135 130 
135 137 140 136 
144 150 148 147 
151 159 160 156 
162 168 176 167 
1946 181 186 198 184 
1947 192 195 211 195 
1948 209 209 230° 210 





1948: June 208 211 228 211 
Sept. 211 212 232 213 
Dec. 216 213 235 216 
1949 : Mar. 215 215 234 216 
June nar oid one ese 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








1937 100 )=Cs«|~Stséit080 
1938 
1959 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 











1948: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 





Persons covered 2 2 2 
(thousands) = we ad 























‘Excluding overtime. *31 Dec. 1947. * June 1946. 





@® =@ &© «® &©® © © OS od OO ot oe 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








France _ Germany* 





Man. *, constr. * Man., constr.°, com., transp. * °, 


pon Man., constr. 





Paris Other towns 





M. w. M. W. M. W. 





M. 
chiefly skilled 





Rates Earnings * 











Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. . RM. 


10.06 
10.67 6.17 
10.90 6.30 
10.90 6.34 
12.11 7.17 
12.27 8.22 
12.49 9.08 
22.68 15.84 
34.98 27.40 
47.75 37.07 
55.98 43.80 
87.54 70.22 





87.54 70.22 




















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 
106 111 
108 113 
108 113 
120 128 
122 147 
124 162 
225 283 
348 489 
475 662 
556 782 
870 1254 


870 1 254 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100° 

76 ese 
77 99 
77 ° 
76 99 
77 99 








8&4 101 
June ane ion 























~~ Persons cov. | 
| (thowennds) 6 800 * 630" 





te Bizonal area. * Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * Annual figures: Sept. of each year. ‘ Average 
- "Jan. 1946—=100. * Jan. 1947. 7° Sept. 1948. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland * Italy Netherlands 











: 


Mi.°, man. Mi., man. Mi., man., constr. 








| 

w. | Mw. | MW. eg M. 
Earnings Rates * Rates | Earnings 
Money wages 








es 


> PROWNROCSCORS 





. -_ 
: SPrPoeecowmos 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
if SAN SAPS wow 
boii iio mwio & 
moocoscoceceo # 
Pomictob oie & 
Pee OO £ 
Daormretrormom & 
BO BOBS 1D me ee ee ee 
Faoiaussase 


bobo 
ots 
bh @ bo 


1949 : Mar. i ‘ 
June ° ° . ‘ ‘ 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 ° ° 100 
104 ° 100 104 
108 ° 106 
114 ° 113 
116 ° 119 
118 ° 128 
130 ° 134 
141 ° 140 
143 P 163 
157 ° 189 

eee 4 130 203 
5 253 214 





§ 216 211 
6 310 ° 
§ 303 


6311 
6 312 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 





1937 ° ° 
1938 . 100 
1939 ° 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 ° 
1947 ove eee eee 90 
1948 ose eve see 108 


1948: June n ‘ ‘ ‘ 108 


Sept. . ° . 108 
Dec. . ‘ ° 108 


1949 : Mar. é ‘ ‘ 107 


June 106 


























Persons cov. . . a . 
(thousands) vo" eee 97 72 1 527 94 














* Annual figures : earnings, week in Oct.; rates, averages of Mar. and Sept. ® Including juveniles. 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. * Annual 
figures : up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. * Sept. 
* Week in mid-Oct. 1946. * Sept. 1947. * June 1938. ° Average for 1945. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 

| Evrops (cont.) 

Sweden Switzerland 











Mi.°, = constr., com., Man., constr., com., transp. 
ransp. 


x] w [ew (ed ee | we few] eed we 
Earnings Earnings 

Money wages 
Frs. Frs. 

















Frs. 


tal 
a 

se] 
a 


. . . . . 


1.18 * 





ou: 


1.08 
1.12 
1.22 
1.37 
1.50 


0 8 
° 
to wa sa- 


SSSe2see 


Nabe ooeee- 


23eee 


a” 


& Go sa 

wo 
BO DS DS ee 
Ssezaee° 
Om Ot to 


saint Soo ltatas + - 
a) dal halal 
Ope oo D~1 


Feeussessn 
Sranommae 


SOOO 


wow hwh RK Re ee 
Sint Staloicies 
awe 
ee | 
bo Sh NNN Re eee 
g° a wo 
a oO 
7 
—_ — 
a’ th tee hoo: 
on & es 
4 
ee ee © 
oOurt-oo* 
QeOnaocaa-~ 


ee eee OOOO 
i> bo 
a4 


Rhaweosoowm 


we be be 























: 1937 = 100) 





100 
103 
111* 
123° 
134* 
143 
152 
169 
185* 
196 


195* 
197 








(Base: 1937 = 100) 





























477* 89* 566 ¢ 50¢ 48* 15* 114¢ 136 * 163% | 1278 




















* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Annual figures,Oct. * June. ‘* Average 
194 * Oct. 1948. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES. ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 

EvuROPE (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mi., , Agr.°, mi.°, man., Mi.°, man., 
beeak, pan Mi.°, — constr.°, com., transp.°, constr.°, com., transp.°, 
transp., etc. : serv. serv. 
M. W. mM. | w. | M.w.?|| M. w. |Mwe| m | w. | mw 
Rates* Earnings * Rates 























--) 
= 
- 
& 








Money wages 
s. d. 8s. 





f 


“a4 


Come nd 


— 
SPN EE SSRN ome 
SCNONR USD wwos 
ISOSUWSAPOSOREUOT 
SoOPRwWeROOM De & 
Sham PadOSR 


— 
LOM OID Nm WH 


1947 
1948 


WW bo bo to bo bo to tO ts to a 


wwWwWwh tote te beh bot a 
iE ee ee 


an 


w & 


8% 

1948: June ‘ . e 
Sept. ° d 9.5 
Dec. . ° ° 


1949: Mar. ‘ F 1 10.2 
June . ‘ . 


9% 
10%" 
11% 
4 0% 





2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


6% 


7% 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








° ° ° 100 100 100 
100 100 100 105 106 105 

° ° 109 108 109 
113 112 112 
120 119 120 
° . 129 129 129 
158* 163° 136 140 137 
168° 1745 136 150 1338 
169* 1775 137 152 139 
175 191 141 160 143 


190 209 153 177 156 
204 226 185 217 190 


° 183 215 188 
204° 189 221 193 
° 194 231 199 


207 197 201 
. . ° 200 205 











Index numbers of real 





100 . ; : 
1938 100 | 100 100 
1939 ; : é 
1940 
1941 
1942 . 
1943 142 * 
1944 149 * 
1945 148 * 
1946 158 


1947 170 
1948 169 


1948: June ‘ ‘ 
Sept. 169 
Dec. - 


1949 : Mar. 171 
June a ° 





—————| 


187° 


} 











Persons cov. ? 
(thousands) e one one 6 000 ° ° ° ® ° 


? Including juveniles. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
women. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. ‘* Annual figures: Oct. 
* July. * New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill in 1946 
for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. 7 Oct. 1947. ® Average for 1945. 









































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Egypt? 


Canada 


| United 
| States 


Argentina 


Chile 


| Colombia * 





Mi., man., 


constr., etc. 


Mi., man., 
constr., com., 
transp., etc. 


| Man. 
| 


Mi., man. 


Man. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 





Weekly 








} 
| 
! 


Weekly 





Weekly 








Mthly. 


Daily 


| 


Mi., man., 
constr., 
transp., 

P ete. 

M. W. 

Daily 





Money 


wages 





Piastres 


30.71 
29.87 
34.16 
38.50 


38.77 
40.68 
39.46 


42.13" 
41,38 








26.16 * 
28.56 
30.78 
31.84 
31.99 
32.38 
36.15 
40.11 


40.48 
41.80 
41.10 


43.35 
42.98 





3 
24.05 
22.30 
23.86 
25.20 
29.58 
36.65 
43.14 
46.08 
44.39 
43.74 
49.97" 
54.14" 


53.87" 
55.16° 
56.14" 


54.74* 
54.55 


Pesos 


104.4 * 
104.6 
106.8 
106.0 
109.7 
117.1 
124.7 
135.2 
148.1 
184.5 
258.1 











Pesos 


12.60 
14.35 
16.61 
20.20 
24.98 
32.67 
36.33 
43.30 
48.98 
56.51 
76.45 
98.62 


91.68 
97.33 
106.14 





Pesos 


o $900 00 00 pe ot we ee ee 
>: SYwoautoree: 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base 


: 1937 = 100) 





185 
182 
208° 
225° 


224° 
229° 
233° 


228° 
227 


100 
100 
102 
102 
105 
112 
119 
130 
142 
177 
247 











ges (Base: 1937 = 100) 





* Annu 
the 





100 * 
103 
110 
113 
113 
111 
112 
109 


109 
111 
109 


115 
112 





100 
94 
102 
107 
120 
134 
149 
157 
148 
134 
134° 
135° 


134° 
135° 
140° 


138° 
137 














102° 





770’ 








1936’ 


7188’ 


617 








| 


13 








* Average for 1946. 


al figures, averages of Jan. and July. 
basis of the money wages paid in 1937. 


* Bogota. 
* May-Dec. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* July. 


* Absolute earnings estimated from the indices 


? Average for 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Mexico | Uruguay China 
Shanghai Chungking 
Man. 


M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Mthly. Mthly.' Daily 





Man. 
constr. Man. 

















Money wages 





Pesos Ch.$ 

. 0.597 . 
45.80 0.590 ‘ 2.49 
45.59 0.719 2.57 
47.01 te 2.78 
47.73 s 3.03 
49.15 3.29 
55.40 ° 3.75 
58.42 ° 4.67 
‘ 65.00 5.50 
1946 ° 79.48 23.96 
1947 ;j 94.74 42 119 75.45 
1948 ‘ ae ase 206.70 


1948: June * ode 1 007 373 179.21 
Sept. . ote eee 249.42 
Dec. ° on em i 327.82 

1949 : Mar. ° one ‘un _ 369° 
June eee Sen a one 


























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 . 100 100 
1938 109* 99 101 
1939 : 109 120 104 
1940 112 238 112 
1941 114 457 122 
1942 117 . 133 
1943 132 ° 151 
1944 139 ° 189 
1945 155 ° 222 
1946 190 834 270 * 968 
1947 4 984 453 1 678 346 3 047 
1948 eee eee ose 8 348 





1948: June eee cee 119 216 248 39 108 882 7 238 


Sept. eee ‘ee 10 074 
Dec. ae ane par en 13 240 


1949: Mar. 
June 





numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 





1937 100 100 * 
1938 76 
1939 70 
1940 66 
1941 27 
1942 . 
1943 p ° 
1944 ‘ 
1945 . 
1946 152 * 
1947 P 131 
1948 eee ase 
1948 : June on eee 167 
Sept. eve eae ose 
Dec. 


1949 : Mar. 
June 





Persons cov. 5 1 
(thousands) 83 . : 646 ¢ 272° 91 



































2 1936=100 ; absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for 1936: 41.4 
pesos. * May-Dec. * Jan.-June 1937 = 100. “ Average Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947 = 100. * Averagt 
for 1946. * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





EvuRroPgs 





Bulgaria ae Germany * Ireland * 





Agr., man, 
Mi., man. transp., com., ae 
etc. 7 


Min.°, man. 





M. W. M. W. M. W. w. M. W.* 











Daily Daily * Weekly * Weekly 





Money wages 





o 


Leva | Ké. RM. 


. 17.09 ° 56 
47.5 17.71 39.68 ” 


49.0 15.92 * 








~1 Om bom em COO 


92.50 . 


148: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


| 1949 : Mar. 
June 








of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








° 100 100 
100’ 104 3 
° 105 

109 
111 
114 
122 
130 
135 
145 








Index numbers 1937 = 100) 





(100) 
._ = 
— (96)* 


100 
116*° 





533* 3 374 * 630 ** eee ose 97 


























71 is 





_' Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. *Bizonal area. * Annual figures: first series, week in Oct.; second 
series, averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (sickness). 


X Figures since 
‘ov, 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. * Annual figures: Sept. of 
tach year. * Average for 1938. * Jan.-July. * Nov. 1° Average of Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 

Sept. 1939 = 100. 3 Average for 1945. ** Average for 1947. ** Sept. 1948. ** Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( conel. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) — 


Europes (concl.) OCEANIA 








Sweden United Kingdom New Zealand 





Mi.°, man., Mi.*, man., constr., transp. 
com., transp. 





mM. | w. | M.W. mM | w. | M.w.? 
Weekly Weekly * 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. d. 


61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 
64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 
67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 
72.10 | 42.40 | 64.49 
77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 
83.24 | 49.48 | 74.50 
87.56 | 52.32 | 78.58 
90.10 | 55.30 | 81.40 
93.88 | 58.20 | 85.62 
100.92 | 63.30 | 92.56 

















— 


APmowenwmovveaeo 


137 11 


1948: June és . . ° ° 
Sept. ° ° R ° 137 11 
Dec. ° ° 

1949 : Mar. | ; ; = oe 139 11 119 4 





























June | 


| 











Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 100 : ° ° 
105 104 105 100 100 100 
109 110 109 . ° ° 
117 120 118 1295 1205 130 * 
125 128 125 1445 1365 * 142° 
135 140 136 161° 167 * 160 * 
142 148 144 176° 191° 1765 
147 156 149 180° 198 § 1825 
153 164 156 176° 194° 180 * 
164 179 169 175 201 190 

eee eee eee 186 214 203 

200 229 


1948 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1949: Mar. . ° ° ° 203 237 
June ° ‘ P ° ° ° 


200 229 









































bers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 





100 
103 
105 


1948: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1949: Mar. 
June 


























‘ee 1501*| 469*| 91° | 592° ‘i ; 6 000? 85° 2s* | 113° | 


* Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (accidents). * Annual figures: Oct. * Annual figures: 
week nearest 31 Mar. * July. * Average for 1946. * Oct. 1947. * Week at end Mar. 1946. 





























Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 


AFRICA AMERICA EvuROPE 








| United Czecho- 


States slovakia Finland * 


Egypt Canada * 





Mi., man., 
constr., Man. | 
etc. } 
Per Per | Per Per 
week * week week week 


Number of hours 





Per 
fortnight 








Man. Mi., man. &. 

















! 
| 38.6 
35.6 
37.7 
38.1 


40.6 
42.9 
44.9 
° 45.2 
44.3 43.4 
42.7 40.4 
42.5 40.4* 
42.2 40.1 


42.0 40.2 
43.0 39.8 
40.6 40.1" 


42.9° 39.1° 
41.8 38.8 


> oo 
bt ot 
x & 


PD dD > co 
wrhron. 


S11 Dew Brom anudSd 








rr Pree 


wn 





Index numbers (1937 = 100) 





1937 . : 100.0 
1938 . ° 92.2 
1939 ‘ ‘ 97.7 
1940 ‘ ‘ 98.7 
1941 ° . 105.2 
1942 a . 111.1 
1943 /! , 116.3 
1944 . ° 117.1 
1945 ° 100.0 112.4 
1946 . 96.4 104.7 
1947 a 95.9 104.7* 
1948 : 95.3 103.9 





1948: June y 94.8 104.1 
Sept. 97.1 | 103.1 
Dec, 91.6 103.9° 





1949: Mar. | . 96.8 | 101.3" 
June | a 94.4 101.0 

















Persons cov. 
__ (thousands) 














102° 770 * 7 188° . | 90° : 





' * Statistics of establishments. * Since 1941, the statistics cover an increased number of establishments. 

Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. ‘ Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, Sept. and 
Dee. ; commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. bas and 1945: Mar., June 
ind Sept. ® Mar. ’s July. ‘? Average of Feb. and Oct. * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) 








Ger- Ireland Nether Sweden Switzerland oe 
ingdom 


many ' lands 





Mi *, man., 


Man., Mi.°, man. |Man.,const.| Mi., man. Man. 
constr.*, transp, 


constr. 


Per Per Per Per 
week * week * week ¢ week * Per week 




















Number of hours 





47.1 
47.7 
48.1 
44.7 
45.7 
48.5 
49.8 


2. 
b 





~ 
~ 


"* NP OwRUbRa 


46.8 


1; SBpeRES 








Index numbers (1937= 100) 





100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
98.0 101.3 98.3 
95.9 . 102.1 100.0 
97.3 94.9 . 100.4 
97.3 97.0 99.8 

116.0 103.0 99.4 

102.8 A 105.7 100.0 

° ° 100.6 

96.7 99.4 101.1 

99.3 ° 103.6 101.5° 


79.6 
77.6 101.4 7 104.2 101.7 
88.3 a 104.2 nas 101.3 


, 97.0 ; ; 101.5 
88.3 101.0 ; ‘ ; 101.5 
89.7 ine : ‘ 100.1 * 


1949: Mar. 91.6 eee . . 100.6 
June ae wn ° 100.8 




















Persons cov. 630 * 401 »° 97" 262 3 543 33 352 4 6 000 * 


(thousands) 

















1 Bizonal area. * Annual figures: Sept. of each year. * Annual figures: week in (ct. 
* Annual figures : 1937-1938, averages for the second half-year ; 1939-1945, one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
* Annual figures: Nov., except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939, averages of semi-annual figures. * Annuil 
figures : Oct. * Average 1938. ® July. * Sept. 1948. 1® Average for 1947, 1) Week in mid-Oct. 
1946. 18 Oct.-Nov. 1946. 13 May 1946. 14 Average for 1948. 18 Oct. 1947. 





| Persons 
| (thousa 


Persons 
(thouss 


—_— 


* All 


545 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
() Percentage distribution of workers in manufacturing according to hours worked 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Egypt Canada * United States * 


49 h. 
and 
over 





45 - Up to; 40- 
54 h. 39 h. 48 h. 





17.0 

18.5 ¢ 
24.2 ¢ 
25.1 ¢ 





16.6 
15.9 












































EvuROoPE 





Austria Finland * 





40- Under | 80.0- 
48 h. 48 h. . | 80h. | 95.9h. 











1942 
1944 


eeesssveonos 
or oorowoovuwso 


1947 























| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 














Europe (concl.) 





Sweden * Switzerland 





io | 36.0 - 
47h. | 48 h. . 1479h, | 482- 





— 


41.9 36.5 
46.1 36.6 
58.0 12.3 
40.2 29.5 
42.3 31.6 
45.4 29.8 
47.8 31.9 
51.5 27.3 
49.1 27.0 
55.6 23.1 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Persons cov. 7 
(thousands) 479 10 352 *" | 


22.1 69.9 
14.2 71.8 
14.7 66.6 
18.3 69.7 
20.2 70.6 
20.3 70.9 
17.5 73.8 
16.1 75.8 
12.5 77.5 
11.8 79.4 
13.3 79.8 


ee 


PPS Sst 0 A Oe 
CHOoD Dm miotr obo 








hbo hoe 
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= 
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| 

















' All industries except agriculture ; Nov. of each year. * Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural 
‘ployment including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. * 40-49 h. * 50 h. and over. *® Oct. 1947. 
Hours per fortnight. 7 Since 1948, including mines. * Including mining; from 1933 to 1937 and from 
11946, Nov.; 1938, July ; 1939, June. * Persons covered during each year. *° Nov. 1946. ™ Average 





Indices of International Comparisons 
of Food Prices for October 1948 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1948 the relative 
food prices in 36 countries are shown in the table on pp. 548-550 
in the form of percentage indices. These are arranged in columns 
according to the country chosen as base: the figures show average 
food prices in each country as a percentage of that in the base country. 
Thus the figure 82 opposite Canada in the column headed United 
States means that (at official rates of exchange) food prices in Canada 
averaged 82 per cent. of those in the United States. 

The calculations have been made on the basis of prices in certain 
cities in each country—prices being expressed in a common currency, 
the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in October 
1948—with the aid of group “ baskets ” showing food consumption 
in wage earners’ families in countries with similar food habits. 
The retail prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office and 
published in the Review, which indicates also the cities to which 
the prices relate.1 The exchange rates were taken from the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations.2 Where, as in certain 
countries, the exchanges are now officially stabilised or subject to 
official control, or where, in addition, prices of foodstuffs are con- 
trolled, the indices of relative food prices are obviously highly 
artificial. Comparisons between countries having relatively free 
intercourse, such as Canada and the United States, are of course 
of much greater significance than those between countries where 
intercourse is restricted or commercial relations are severed. For 
a few countries—Canada, Chile, Peru, Iran, Lebanon, France and 
Switzerland—free rates of exchange are quoted in addition to the 
official rates ; the indices given are based on the official rates.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 4, October 1949, pp. 435-446 : 
“ Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 1948”. The prices used for each 
country are the averages for the groups of towns indicated. Where no group 
of towns is shown, prices for the capital city are used. 

2 For Malaya, exchange rates are quoted in pound sterling and have been 
converted into U.S. dollars. 

® To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Canada by 1.07, and those in the 
row for Canada by 0.93 ; those in the column headed Chile by 1.39, and in the 
row for Chile by 0.72 ; those in the column headed Peru by 2.22, and in the row 
for Peru by 0.45 ; those in the column headed Iran by 1.75, and in the row for 
Iran by 0.57 ; those in the column headed Lebanon by 1.68, and in the row for 
Lebanon by 0.60; those in the column headed France by 1.46, and in the row 
for France by 0.69 ; and those in the column headed Switzerland by 0.90, and in 
the row for Switzerland by 1.11. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF FOOD PRICES 547 


In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the basket corresponding to the base 
country has been averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost 
in the two countries of the basket corresponding to the other country. 
This calculation has been made independently for each pair of 
countries, thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption 
habits of the base country and of the other country as reflected in 
their respective baskets. When both countries are in the same 
group, the comparison rests on the relative cost of a single basket.’ 

In the calculation, nine group baskets are used: the first, for 
the Union of South Africa, Austria and France; the second, for 
Canada, the United States, Ireland, the United Kingdom and 
Australia; the third, for New Zealand; the fourth, for Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Puerto Rico; the fifth, for Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Norway; the 
sixth, for Egypt, Sudan, British Honduras, Ceylon, Indonesia, Iran, 
Lebanon, Malaya, Italy, Portugal and Turkey; the seventh, for 
Denmark ; the eighth, for Iceland, Finland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land ; and the ninth, for Hungary. 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food prices in relation to a third country is strictly speaking 
incorrect. Thus a comparison to show the average of food prices in 
Canada in relation to that in Mexico on the basis of their percentage 
indices with respect to the United States, namely, 82 and 55, will 
give 149, instead of the correct figure of 151 shown opposite Canada 
in the column headed Mexico. The difference is due to differences 
in the baskets used in the calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be noted that the figures are 
based on 17 food commodities only.? Rent, fuel and light, clothing, 
and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus the results give 
comparisons not of the whole cost of living but of food prices only. 
The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
out of inaccuracies in quantities and prices used in the calculations.*® 
Too much stress should not be laid on the exact units in these 
percentages. 

Interesting comparisons can be made with similar figures for 
October 1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941; for October 1942 and 1943, in Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1943-1944; for October 1944, in the Review for July 1946; for 
October 1945, in the Review for May 1947; and for October 1946, 
in Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48. This comparison 
shows, as indeed should be expected, considerable shifts in the 





1 For further details of method, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : “ Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1942” ; ‘and Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24; 
— Comparisons of Food Costs, by Robert Morse Woopsury ( (Montreal, 


* For the list used, see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48, p. 232. 


* For example, differences in the specific cuts of meat (second quality) as 
priced in the several countries. 
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percentage indices of the average food prices between countries 
according as food prices in the base country between the different 
dates in October 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 and 1946 
rose more or less rapidly than in the country with which the com- 
parison is made. Obviously, in periods of rapidly changing prices, 
or of fluctuating exchange rates, these indices may soon become 
out of date and will require modification if they are to continue to 
reflect relative average food prices in the different countries.* 


OCEANIA 


Australia 
New Zealand 


1 Such modification a be made approximately by a a correction factor it in 
which the relative change of the food prices indices for the two countries compared 
is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since the date to 
which the indices relate. 
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12 annas ; 9s. 


This second issue of the Indian Labour Year Book reviews the develop- 
ments in the field of labour in India up to October 1948. Considerable 
achievements were registered during the year 1947-1948, including various 
legislative enactments, such as a new Factories Act, the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, the Minimum Wages Act and the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, and the extension of tripartite labour machi- 
nery by the setting up of various industrial committees. Information on 
these and other developments is presented in the different sections, which, 
except for some rearrangement of the material, closely follow the pattern 
laid down in the previous issue of the Year Book ! ; most of the serial sta- 
tistics and essential background are retained, and each section is, to a very 
large degree, self-contained. The value of the publication as a book of 
reference has also been enhanced by the addition of a classified summary 
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A Study of Industrial Dissatisfactions (Being the Report of an enquiry). 
By A. 8. BANAVALIKAR. Labour Department, Holkar State, Indore. ii+ 127 


pp. 3 rupees 8 annas. 


A report on labour conditions in the cotton textile mills (employing 
about 25,000 persons) in Indore, one of the minor manufacturing centres in 
India which at present forms a part of the newly formed Madhya Bharat 
State. Among the suggestions made in the report to improve the unsatis- 
factory conditions found is the setting up of a series of technical industrial 
committees to assist the State Advisory Board in defining the labour 
policy of the Government. This suggestion has since been acted upon. 
The report contains useful information concerning the state of trade unionism 
and causes of industrial strife, and also a comparative account of the 
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disputes and labour legislation ; select decisions of tribunals in other pro- 
vinces ; Acts, Rules and Notifications relating to labour and industry ; 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, p. 479. 
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notes and cuttings from the International Labour Review, etc. ; and articles 
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tant information and statistics readily available to the public. 
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des cours et conférences. Semaines Sociales de France, 35th session, Lyons, 
1948. Paris, Chronique sociale de France, 1948. 368 pp. 


Record of proceedings of the 35th annual session of this organisation of 
Social Catholicism in France, which were devoted to the problems of oversea 
nations and western civilisation, and especially to their evolution since the 
discussion of these questions at the 1930 and 1936 sessions. 

After reviewing the positive as against the negative aspects of oversea 
achievement and finding a balance in favour of the former, the meeting 
considered the various new factors entering into the present crisis: the 
internal upheavals in the West that form an obstacle to its educational 
activity ; the reawakening of Asian civilisations ; the present problems of 
Islam and those of tropical Africa ; the transformation of colonial empires ; 
and present international controls. It rejected all forms of colonialism, 
open or disguised, such as economic protectorates, and held that the more 
or less paternalistic methods of the past must be replaced by the organis- 
ation of a genuine community of peoples. The Powers which through his- 
torical circumstances still exercise provisional authority or influence over 
less advanced peoples must “ conceive their role as that of counsellors 
and teachers, acting on behalf of an international community that is still 
insufficiently organised to take on this work itself ’”’. 


Le Syndicalisme dans le monde. By Georges Lerranc. Collection 


“Que sais-je?’’, No. 356. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1949. 
136 pp. 


A study of trade unionism throughout the world, divided into three 
parts, covering the period before 1914, the inter-war period and the post-war 
period up to January 1949, respectively. Besides describing the existing 
organisations, the author tries to bring out the principles underlying the 
formation and working methods of trade unions. The compression of so 
wide a subject into a popular booklet naturally leads to some gaps in the 
information and to somewhat hasty judgments in certain cases. The con- 
clusion points out that the trade union movement appears to be faced with 
“the choice between the principles of order, which it has contributed— 
perhaps unwittingly—in economic affairs, and liberty, without which it 
could not have lived ; but will the choice be entirely free ?”’ . 


Wage Rates, Inflation and Depression. By Lloyd G. Reynoxps. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference Sponsored by the Economic and Business Found- 
ation. New Wilmington, Pa., Economic and Business Foundation, Inc., 
1948. 15 pp. 35 cents. 


In this address discussing the effect of a change in the general level of 
wages on employment, the author points out that “ there is a widespread 
belief that the level of employment can be altered significantly by changing 
the level of wages. The reasoning of union and management officials runs 
in opposite directions, however, and their practical prescriptions differ 
accordingly.’” He adds that the reason for this is that wages are both a 
cost to the employer and a source of income to the worker, and that each 
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side emphasises the aspect that concerns itself. The author holds that the 
effects of the cost and income aspects of wages on the economy tend to 
cancel each other out, and that in general “‘ the upshot is that a general 
change in money wage rates throughout the economy is not likely to affect 
the level of employment nearly as much as most people think”’. More 
specifically he contends that : (1) general wage increases during a depression 
will not do much to promote recovery from the depression ; (2) general 
wage increases at the top of a boom will not necessarily maintain pros- 
perity ; and (3) once a depression is started, general wage reductions will not 
necessarily do anything to check it. 


Overhead Costs. Some Essays in Economic Analysis. By W. Arthur 
Lewis. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1949. 200 pp. 15s. 


The seven essays of which this volume in the “ New Works ” section 
of the Library of Economics series is composed analyse various aspects 
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costs, begins with a general survey of problems arising out of overhead 
costs and is principally concerned with the problem of competition between 
road and rail transport. The second considers in detail the “ two-part 
tariff ”, or system under which the consumers pay a fixed charge and a 
charge varying with the amount consumed. Chapter III discusses the 
economics of loyalty, that is to say, the differentiation made by a firm 
between “loyal ” and “ disloyal ” customers. The inter-relations of ship- 
ping freights and the question of competition in retail trades are the sub- 
jects of the next two essays. The chapter on “monopoly and the law” 
concludes with suggestions for legislation to clarify the present situation 
in Great Britain. The final essay is devoted to the problems of the adminis- 
tration of socialised enterprises. 
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1949 — Vol. LX 


No. 4, October 1949. ‘ Vocational Guidance in France’’. Page 408, 
table, last column, 1944 figure: for “‘ 49,901’ read “* 59,401 ”’. 
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Methods of Family Living Studies 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 17 


Prepared for the Seventh International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians which met at Geneva in September 1949. This item was 
placed on the agenda with a view to revision and expansion of the 
resolution adopted by the Third International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians in 1926 setting international standards for 
conducting studies of family living conditions. 


CONTENTS 


. Scope and Timing of Family Living Studies. 
. Sampling Methods. 
. The Collection of Data. 


Methods of Collection—The Data to be Collected. 


. Classification of Receipts and Disbursements. 


Receipts—Disbursements, Outgo, Consumption Expenditure. 


. Analysis and Appraisal of Results. 
. Food and Dietary Analyses. 


Food Expenditure—Food Consumption. 


. Special Problems of Family Living Studies in Under- 


developed Territories. 


. Farm Family Living Surveys and Special Investigations. 
IX. 


Proposed Resolutions. 


Appendices : 


I. 


Resolution of the Third International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, Geneva, October 1926 ; Recommendation of the Committee 
of Statistical Experts of the International Labour Office, First Session, 
12 to 15 December 1933. 


Extracts from the Reports of the Subcommission on Statistical Sampling 
to the United Nations Statistical Commission. 


64 pages. Price: 40 cents ; 2s. 
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Vocational Training of Adults ... 


The preparation of a series of monographs on vocational 
training and retraining in different countries forms part of a 
special programme of work on manpower problems which the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office authorised 
in March 1948 for the purpose of assisting Governments, 
employers and trade unions on problems of vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, collecting information on manpower 
surpluses and deficits in relation to international migration, 
and establishing an international nomenclature. 


.-. in the United Kingdom 


The first study in this series deals with a particular aspect of 
the subject in the United Kingdom—namely, the action of the 
Government in organising special training centres for adult workers 
to ensure an adequate supply of skilled labour for essential industries. 


88 pages, illustrated. Price : 50 cents ; 2s. 


... in the United States 


Gives an account of the development of training programmes for 
adults in the United States. Special attention is paid to the Federal- 
State vocational education programme, apprentice training, in-plant 
training conducted by private undertakings, training-within- 
industry programmes for supervisory workmen, and training of 
veterans, women and disabled persons. 


223 pages, illustrated. Price : $1.25 ; 6s. 3d. 


.-.- in Belgium 


Describes the action taken by the Government of Belgium for 
the retraining of unemployed workers and the systems which have 
been developed for the training of two important groups: railway- 
men, in view of the importance of training in the transport industry, 
and foremen, because of their role in relation to output, safety and 
peace. 


79 pages, illustrated. Price : 50 cents ; 28. 6d. 


Monographs describing vocational training and retraining 
in several other countries are in preparation. 





